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BY RUTH S. MURRAY, 


The Apostle Paul in his letter to the 
Ephesian Church declares, ‘‘ I was made a 
minister; according to the gift of that 
grace of God which was given to me;” 
and again, acknowledging his own insuffi- 
ciency he says, ‘‘ Our sufficiency is of 
God.’’ The promise given in the Old 
Testament and revived at the day of Pen- 
tecost shows clearly, that the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit can alone cause the 
sons and the daughters to prophesy. 
Therefore this is a Divine Gift, and should 
be exercised to the glory of God, in the 
ability which He giveth ; and the end and 
aim of every true gospel minister should 
be to direct the minds of all to the divine 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, and to have 
their whole trust and expectation on the 
Lord alone. It is the duty of the Church 
to recognize and foster this gift, when be- 
stowed by the Lord, not from any desire 
for establishing a privileged class separated 
from the rest of the body, but realizing 
that there is a diversity of gifts, a careful 
attention to the monitions of the Spirit 
would be encouraged. Thus at the lift- 
ing of the cloud the whole camp of Israel 
might be found in their appointed piaces 
serving the Lord. 


We distinguish and rightly so, between 
‘¢ the burden of the Lord’”’ laid upon his 
minister to declare ; the gift of an evange- 
list proclaiming the glad tidings of a Sa- 
viour’s love ; and the work of the pastor 
in building up the Church. All these 
gifts may be united in one individual, but 
such is not often the will of the Lord. 
We find in the Church to-day, as of old, 
that He gave ‘‘ some apostles and some 
prophets, and some evangelists and some 
pastors and teachers,’’ Eph. iv. 11, yet 
all these gifts emanate from the same 
Spirit, and the same Lord over all, calls 
for loving, cheerful obedience in their 
exercise. Equally so does He call for the 
reproduction in the lives of all His fol- 
lowers, of the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, because as He is so are we in the 
world. But the part of the ministry par- 
ticularly under our notice is found in the 
injunction to Timothy, ‘Preach the 
word.’’ When shall this be done ? Under 
the law great carefulness was exercised, 
lest anything impure or unholy be admit- 
ted into the sanctuary. The injunction, 
‘* Be ye holy, for I am holy,’’ is repeated 
again and again, and ‘‘ no one uncircum- 
cised in heart or flesh ’’’ could participate 
in the service of the temple. In these last 
days the injunction is binding, ‘‘ Be ye 
clean that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 
Before the minister can help others, he 
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must himself be cleansed in the fountain 
opened for all sin, the precious blood of 
Christ ; sin being put away, there’ must be 
a preparation for service known by those 
who lovingly and faithfully submit them- 
selves to the Lord. The one saving bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost must be received, 
the enduement of power from Him, who 
has ‘‘ all power in heaven and earth,’’ be- 
fore the gift in the ministry can be exer- 
cised to the saving of souls. 

Another requisite is essential: We find 
from the inspired volume that the Lord 
Jesus chose twelve ‘‘that they should be 
with Him, and that He might send them 
forth to preach.’’ We find the same 
teaching in the declaration given through 
the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ Keep silence before 
me O islands; and let the people renew 
their strength ; let them draw near, then 
let them speak.’? As we draw near to 
our loving Lord, as we form some faint 
conception of His love to a fallen world; 
as we realize what it is to be saved, and 
the loss sustained by those who know Him 
not; as the value of an immortal soul 
presses upon us, we shall find as the 
prophet expressed his feelings, ‘‘ There is 
in mine heart as it were a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I cannot contain.” 
Then will the privilege of message-bearing 
be realized, and the prayer arise, ‘‘ Here 
am I, send me.” 

Where shall this ministry be exercised ? 
Again we turn to the Book, and find this 
account of the Apostie’s work: ‘‘And 
every day in the temple, and at home, 
they ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus as the Christ.” The Apostles were 
convinced of the reality of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the needed Saviour of a sin-sick 
world, and earnestly sought opportunities 
for speaking of Him to others. The wait- 
ing servant whose eye is turned toward 
the Lord, and who is listening for His 
teaching, will surely find such opportuni- 
ties. The advice of George Fox was, 
‘« Friends, mind the openings.” The mes- 
senger was sent of old to the solitary 
eunuch sitting in his chariot, as well as to 
the crowd where 3,000 were gathered, and 
the result in both cases was salvation. Let 
us remember that the primary work of the 
ministry is to bring souls to God. If it 
fails in this it is unprofitable, for He hath 
declared ‘‘ My word shall not return to 
me void.” 

Has there been ill success in the past? 
Be not discouraged, the command may 
now be, ‘Cast the net on the other side 
of the ship.’? Obey with alacrity and the 
nets will be filled. Willing service may 
find some unusual outlet, but the servant 
should be pliable, willing to work in 
whatever place the Lord may direct. 

How shall this word of the Lord be 
handed to the people ? 


” Review, 


ONTH 13, 1888, 





The command from the Master is, ‘‘He 
that hath my word let him speak my word 


Saithfully,”’ Jer. xxiii. 28. No thought 
of pleasing the audience with a polished 
discourse, nor yet of hiding unwelcome 
truths should influence the true hearted 
minister. Jesus and Jesus only, should 
be the end and aim of all effort, doing 
service to the Lord and not unto men. 
The preaching bidden of the Lord, will 
not be ‘‘ with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.”’ 

As Charles Spurgeon says, ‘‘ The Gospel 
is still elevating character to the very 
highest degree, it is our duty to trustit, and 
instead of using wooden swords of modern 
invention keep to the old Jerusalem blade, 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” What 
is the secret of the charm which invests 
the proclamation of the Gospel, which 
makes the common people hear it gladly, 
which makes its invitations music to the 
heavy laden, to the poor, to the sorrowful, 
and to the dying? Is it not the sympa- 
thy, the power, the personality of the Son 
of God, the promis:d peace by an aton- 
ing sacrifice, the rest from guilt, from 
doubt, from fear, not in a statement or a 
proposition, but the rest of faith in a risen 
Christ. 

Again, this word must be spoken with 
power. ‘‘ If any man speaketh, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,”’ 1 Peter iv. 11. 
Fully persuaded of the truth he preaches, 
the minister will boldly proclaim it, not 
attempting to apologize for the Lord, but 
believing and therefore specking. There 
is force in the criticism of the successful 
actor who said, when queried of by a 
minister in regard to the different results 
of their work, ‘‘I portray fiction as if it 
were truth, and you preach truth as if it 
were fiction.” 

A minister of our own Church once 
said, ‘‘ The same Power that commands 
the service, requires that it should be well 
done ; and the earnest soul-gatherer will 
seek to be su filled with the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ, that the winsomeness 
of Christianity may be apparent. In our 
Discipline we find the wholesome advice, 
that ‘‘all unbecoming tones and gestures 
should be avoided,” lest any human in- 
firmity mar the work. 

But while the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom are not to Le relied on, it is the 
duty of the minister to ‘‘ study to show 
himself approved unto God.” 

it has been well said that ‘‘ the want of 
one times in the higher departments of 
theology is the profounder and the sim- 
pler study of our Bibles. We often go 


beyond Scripture in our explanations. We 
still oftener fall short of it in our belief.’’ 

Another danger lies in the accumula- 
tion of helps to this study, which tend to 
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destroy the individual appropriation of 
Divine truth. The earnest student, with 
prayer for the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit, will behold wondrous things out 
of God’s law, which, imprinted on his 
own heart, will be drawn out by the Good 
Remembrance to the edification of the 
people. But we must draw from the 
fountain head rather than from wayside 
streams, if we would take the position or- 
dained by our Master. 


(To be concluded.) 


SECRET PRAYER. 


Private prayer may or may not besilent 
prayer. Silent prayer may be offered 
anywhere and at anytime. Outspoken 
words of prayer must be offered in a place 
of seclusion, in order to be secret prayer. 
It might seem as if it mattered little 
whether private prayer were silent or out- 
spoken; but that point is one that is 
worthy of considering by itself. 

Prayer has its twofold mission,—its mis- 
sion in making known the heart’s desire 
to God, and its mission in opening the 
heart longingly and trustfully toward God. 
So far as the first of these missions is con- 
cerned, silent prayer is as effective as 
spoken prayer: ‘‘ for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of before ye ask 
him ;’’ and the lifting of the heart to God 
in thought is as potent a call on him as 
are the multiplied outcries of those who 
*¢ think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking.’’ But in the line of the 
second mission of prayer,—in what might 
be called its subjective influence,—the 
mission of opening the heart lovingly and 
trustfully toward God, spoken words are 
more potent than silent thoughts. A 
thought gains new power in and by its 
verbal expression. Hence he who prays 
audibly, in the place of secret prayer, 
gains an added interest in his prayer, and 
has an added consciousness of the mean- 
ing and the measure of his prayer, in com- 
parison with him who simply lets his 
thoughts run heavenward in prayer. Even 
persons who are deaf and dumb find that 
they gain in the truest advantages of secret 
prayer when they formulate their thoughts 
by specific signs as they kneel in their 
private devotions. There is always an 
added power in a thought which finds its 
expression in words, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that repressed feeling can ever be 
as potent as expressed feeling; for in 
good and in evil alike it is true that ‘* out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;” and that ‘* by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.’’—S. S. Zimes. 


WerE every noble mind sensible of the 
extensive information, of the lofty and 
sublime ideas, of the exquisitely fine feel- 
ings which result from occasional retire- 
ment, they would frequently quit the 
world, even in the earliest periods of 
youth, to taste the sweets of solitude, and 
lay the foundation of a wise old age. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


From the writing 


0 Gerhard Tersteegen, 1751. 
THE CONSTR 


OF LOVE. 


The love of vhris constrains a con- 
verted soul to d@part from sin, the world, 
and all its varitigg The man can no 
longer run with th€ multitude as before, 
without feeling under restraint. What is 
the reason? Art thou afraid of being 
punished by thy parents, masters, or mag- 
istrates? Ono! the individual then be- 
comes sensible of sins, of which no man 
knows or can know anything—even the 
smallest things, which do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the magistracy or of 
parents. But wherefore? Why dost thou 
not act like the men of the world, and 
why dost thou live so retired? Were a 
converted person to reply to this, and to 
state the true reason, he would be obliged 
to say, ‘* The love of Christ constrains me 
to forsake these things; I dare not, and 
will not follow my depraved nature any 
longer. The time past of my life is suffi- 
cient to have wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles. I have long enough crucified my 
beloved Saviour, with my sins—that Sa- 
viour, that Christ, who*so loved me, as 
not only to forsake the world, but even 
heaven for me. Ought I not, therefore, 
for His sake, to deny myself an odious 
sin, a vain and transitory worldly lust ?”’ 

Yes, the love of Christ constrains us not 
only to deny the gross vices of the world, 
but urges us alsu to the renunciation of 
the love of the world—to the abandon- 
ment of the life of self—to the mortifica- 
tion of lustful and angry passions—to the 
sacrifice of our own wills, our self-love, 
and self-complacency, in small things as 
well as in great. God has no need of our 
self-denial, as it regards himself ; but we 
have need of it :—we, in our ignorance, 
call that joy and pleasure, which is in 
reality our destruction ; just as a child 
that is playing with a knife, weeps, and 
resists in its ignorance, when the mother’s 
careful love commands it to put the knife 
away. 

We must not look upon the inward im- 
pulse of self-denial as something of a legal 
nature, but as the constraining influence 
of the love of Christ ; he seeks in a friendly 
manner to persuade us to put the hurtful 
instrument out of our hands; and if this 
avail not, He sometimes lets us wound 
ourselves, that we may lay the dangerous 
article aside. 

Now as we ought not to ascribe this in- 
citement to self-denial to legality, but to 
the love of Christ, so we must not act in a 
legal manner in the exercise of it. When 
the soul’s exclamation is *‘I must do this 
or perish ;”—when we thus fall upon self- 
denial, without Christ, in our own 
strength—ah, such a life is indeed weari- 
some! It is true, we must; but is it not 
already a part of our condemnation, to be 
always acting from compulsion, and never 
from a willing heart ? 
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WAITING is, perhaps, the hardest thing 
for flesh and blood to do well. 
— George Macdonald. 


[Ninth mo, 


CANON WESTCOTT ON PRESENT 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


The London Friend supplies us with 
some interesting extracts from Canon 
Westcott’s book, and comments upon 
them. We borrow the following passages 
from the Friend : 

Leaving the Z/ements of Social Life,’’ 
Canon Westcott passes on to the ‘‘ Organ- 
ization of Social Life.”” ‘* The Kingdom 
of God’? is the subject of the first chapter 
of this section. It is full of power and 
deep thought. The key to its teaching 
may be found in the following sentences : 

‘¢ The kingdom of God is at once spirit- 
ual and historical ; eternal and temporal ; 
outward and inward; visible and invisi- 
ble; a system and an energy.” 

‘*What are the signs by which our 
loyalty as citizens of the kingdom of God 
will be proved? Not any uniform which 
can be laid aside when we enter our 
secret chamber; not any watchword 
which we can learn by an easy tradition ; 
but a character which clothes itself in 
deeds, a creed which is translated into a 
life. And the 2ingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and Joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

‘* Righteousness, peace, joy: these are, 
I repeat, the Christian translation of 
Equality, Liberty, Fraternity, in which 
nothing of the old truth is lost and all is 
transfigured.”’ 

How we are to gain ‘the sense of re- 
sponsibility, the energy of spiritual force, 
the power of a divine ideal,’’ is to Canon 
Westcott the question of all questions, 
and he believes the answer is only to be 
found in some social movement, some 
form of disciplined life, which shall em- 
body and interpret a new revelation of 
Christ among men. He then proceeds 
to show what must be the main charac- 
teristics of the fellowship which he fore- 
sees. 

‘The fellowship must be natural ; 

. it must be an attempt not to realize 
counsels of perfection for a select few, 
but to give a healthy type of living for 
GBa ix. 6s 

‘©The fellowship must be comprehen- 
sive. It must not deal with opinion, or 
feeling, or action only, but with the whole 
sum of life... . 

‘¢ The fellowship must be social. Every 
member of it must hold himself pledged 
to regard his endowments of character, 
of power, of place, of wealth, as a trust 
to be administered with resolute and con- 
scious purpose for the good of men; .. . 

‘¢ The fellowship must be open. The 
uniform of the soldier is at once a symbol 
and a safeguard So, too, a meas- 
ured and unostentatious simplicity, a sim- 
plicity in dress, in life, in establishment, 
widely adopted by choice and not by ne- 
cessity, will be an impressive outward wit- 
ness to the Christian ideal, and it will 
help towards the attainment of it. 

‘¢ The fellowship must be rational. It 
must welcome light from every quarter, as 
found by those who know that every lu- 
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minous ray, reflected or refracted a hun- 
dred times, comes finally from one source. 


‘‘The fellowship, above all, must be 
spiritual. It must rest avowedly on the 
belief that the voice of God is not silent 
among us, and the vision of God not with- 
drawn from His people... . . . It must 
bring home to each noblest and each 
meanest that he—-he in his great estate, 
he in his utter desolation—is a temple, a 
priest, a sacrifice to a living God.” 

Canon Westcott thinks that ‘* such a 
fellowship of brethren and sisters of the 
common hope may to some seem vision- 
ary.’? 

‘* And yet,’’ he says, ‘‘ I have suggested 
nothing which has not been realised on a 
large scale under harder circumstances and 
with scantier knowledge than our own by 
Franciscans, by Moravians, by Quakers. 
. . . We have learnt what they could not 
know. .. . . We can estimate fairly the 
resources of our race. No dark conti- 
nents, no untried peoples, fill the dim 
background of our picture of the world 
with incalculable possibilities. The whole 
field lies before us. . . . . All things are 
ready.” 

Then, addressing his younger brethren, 
he proceeds— 


‘<The issue will, I believe, be decided 
in your generation. Look backward then 
for the inspiring encouragement of Chris 
tian experience. Look forward for the 
glorious assurance of Christian hope. But 
look around you without closing your ears 
to one bitter cry, or closing your eyes 
agaipst one piteous sight, or refusing 
thought to one stern problem for your 
proper work, and thankfully accept it in 
the name of God. Whether you are 
moved by the Holy Spirit sent in Christ’s 
name, to form for ourselves some fellow- 
ship such as I have indicated or not, live 
at any rate, however hard it is, as Chris- 
tians, as citizens of that kingdom of which 
the notes are righteousness, peace, soy.’’ 


~-—————— eee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Inp1A.—The population of India is fully 
250,000,000 —seven times as large as that 
of the United Kingdom, and five times 
as large as that of the United States. 

Of this number nearly 190,000,000 may 
be considered as Hindus in religion, wor- 
shiping lords many and gods many—deities 
who, in many cases, are incarnations of 
lust and wickedness. Hinduism has its 
philosophy for the thoughtful, and its 
popular religion for the masses; it is 
cemented by the system of caste into a 
compact whole, and it thus presents a 
most formidable obstacle to the spread of 
the Gospel. 

About 50,000,000 of the people of 
India are Mohammedans—a far larger 
number than own the sway of the Sultan 
or any other Moha:nmedan potentate. In 
all lands the Mohammedans are amongst 
the most bigoted religionists with whom 
we have to deal, and in India the converts 


from Islam have been fewer than from 
other religions. Yet there have been 
many Moslems who have felt the convert- 
ing power of God’s grace, and in a country 
like India, under Christian rule, mission- 
aries have special advantages which are 
not enjoyed in Mohammedan countries. 
The Mohammedans, having so many 
points in common with Christians, appear 
to have a special claim on us, and yet but 
few missionaries in India prepare them- 
selves specially for labor among them. 
It is very desirable that more men should 
be sent out for this special work. 

In Burmah and Ceylon the missionaries 
have special difficulties in the Buddhism 
which prevails in those countries. It isa 
system of religion which, perhaps more 
than any other, deadens the religious sen- 
sibilities of the people, and renders them 
very slow to appreciate the blessings of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, the Karens 
and other non-Buddhistic tribes in Burmah 
have been amongst the most ready to 
welcome the message of salvation. — 
Friend of Missions. 


FROM SUCH un-catholic and unscriptural 
utterances as would identify the Church 
with some visible human organization, 
and would put Apostolic succession, Epis- 
copal government, ancient ritual, or ‘‘ the 
orthodoxy of curiously articulated creeds” 
in the place of Christ, it is pleasant to 
turn to the following words of Archdeacon 
Farrar, in a sermon lately preached in 
Westminster Abbey : 


Perish the hand which would circum- 
scribe by one hair’s breadth the limits or 
the definition of the Church of Christ : 
perish the arms that would exclude from 
that one flock of the Good Shepherd the 
‘* other sheep which are not of this fold ;” 
perish the narrow superstition that the 
wind of God, which ‘‘ bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth,’’ can only be conveyed 
by mechanical transmissions. I, for one, 
at any rate, refuse to flatter the priestly 
pride which would sectarianise the catho- 
licity of the Church of Christ: and I, 
for one, even if I were to stand alone, 
would still repudiate and protest against 
the uncatholic teaching which would pre- 
tend to do what it cannot do by unchurch- 
ing any who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity and in truth, 

We would that all servants of Christ, 
engaged in preaching and teaching, could 
take the broad and unsectarian view of 
‘¢the Church,’’ which Archdeacon Farrar 
has thus expressed.— Zhe Christian. 


A son of the South Sea Islander who 
slew the English martyr missionary, John 
Williams of Erromanga, laid the first 
stone of the monument erected to his 
memory. 


An ArcHAN Christian evangelist has 
lately paid a most interesting visit to 
Kafiristan. He says: ‘*None of these 
people know anything about the rel:gion 
of the English, not even the name of the 
Gospel; but from all I see I feel certain 





an English missionary would be most 
kindly received by them.’’ One of the 
Kafir chiefs, who has killed sixty men 
with his own hand (his brother has killed 
140) said to him, ‘‘ You must understand 
that we are an ignorant people. We 
worship idols because we know no better. 
If anyone will come and teach us we shall 
be very glad to learn better things. If 
the missionaries at Peshawar will come to 
establish schools in our country we shall 
be very glad, and we will learn more 
about God.” 


‘‘May not the slow progress hitherto 
made by the Gospel in India,” Major 
Conran asks, ‘‘be partly owing to this 
neglect of the masses? There 
are barbarous and degraded aboriginal 
tribes—Gonds, Khonds, Kols, Kois, San- 
thals, Nagas, Garos, Khassias, Bheels, 
Shanars, and many others—variously es- 
timated at from seventeen to seventy mil- 
lions, who are left mostly to the tender 
mercies of Hindu usurers and rack-renters, 
the mure favored being proselytized by 
Brahmans and Mohammedans. And yet 
whenever missionaries have labored among 
them, as Gossner’s missionaries among the 
Kols, Baker in Travancore, or Boerresen 
and Skretsrud among the Santhals, great 
success has followed. The aborigines, 
being free from idolatry and caste, wel- 
come the glad tidings of salvation as a 
people prepared of the Lord.’’—JZe#éers 
From India. 


STATISTICS OF DENOMINATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. — 
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* Including together all Orthodox and ‘‘Hicksite”’ 
Friends. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AT NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
(Continued from page 86.) 

H. B. Hartzler, in a discourse on Faith, 
said : 

When for the first time I received the 
truth and received Him as my personal 
Saviour, I no longer relied upon the his. 
torical statement. I could step off from 
that ; I reeded no longer the testimony of 
the historian, because Christ had revealed 
Himself to me as a personal Saviour. So 
in a sense the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ has been wrought into the 
experience of the believer’s soul. Do we 
not know that Christ has risen and lives, 
as surely as the wife that is sitting by our 
bosom lives. Christ stands at the door of 
the heart of the world with this fact of 
history, and knocks. They hear it ringing 
through all the chambers of the brain, 
and cry out that they know He is risen. 
But He wants to get into the chamber of 
the heart. He is not satisfied that men 
from the windows answer, ‘‘ Yes, we be- 
lieve that Thou art the Christ ;’’ He says, 
‘* Let Me in, I want to have fellowship 
with you.” If any man will credit the 
living Christ, be will come into life, joy 
and comfort. No one can understand any- 
thing about that blessedness, unless he has 
opened the door. 

Now, faith passes over from the histori- 
cal fact to Christ Himself, and there rests 
on and in him. Faith goes through his- 
tory, through creeds, through catechisms, 
through doctrinal statements, through 
forms, through ceremonies, and it never 
rests till it gets to Christ back of them all. 
If you stop in any of these beautiful ante- 
chambers of the palace hall in which the 
King of Glory Himself lives, if you stop 
in catechism, in theology, in the most 
beautifully constructed creeds, in any of 
the divine doctrines of the world, it is a 
beautiful place to gaze at the pictures, but 
you will never know what these all mean 
till you get within and find him. Then 
they may burn all the Bibles and cate- 
chisms, and all the critical statements in 
the world ; you have your loving Christ. 
They may blot out every star from the 
constellation of the heavens; your pole 
star will hold its place, your star of Beth- 
lehem never pale. You can always find 
your place, because the needle of the 
heart always gravitates toward him, and 
never stops till it points him out. Paul 
stops argument and declares that Christ 
must have risen because he is living in 
him. That is better than argument; it is 
demonstration. Your infidel arguments 
are all wasted on the man who can lay his 
hand upon his heart and in the confidence 
of bliss and enjoyment, can say, ‘‘ Christ 
liveth in me.’’ That is the stronghold of 
the believer, which a man may defend his- 
torically, but if he don’t have the living 
Christ in him, he cannot speak with the 
conviction which personal acquaintance 
brings. A dying Christian to whor the 
verse was read, ‘‘I know in whom I have 
believed,’’ corrected it by leaving out 
‘*in,” saying, ‘*I don’t want even a little 
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preposition between me and my Lord.” 
A woman, when asked for the strongest 
evidence of the resurrection, replied: 
‘* My conversion ;’’ and a theological stu- 
dent to whom a similar question was put, 
answered it:' ‘*‘ Why, bless you, he saved 
my soul.”” A man who could say that 
had the central proof of the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity. 

D. L. Moody, on five different days, 
spoke on Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and the Acts; other speakers. following 
him on the same subjects. His discourse 
on Mark is reported as follows: 

Mark was not an apostle, he said, but as 
Paul claimed Timothy as his son, so Peter 
claimed Mark. He went on a mission 
tour with Paul and Barnabas, and after 
about three years turned back. For five 
years he was lost sight of, but no doubt 
suffered very much when reports of the 
success of Paul and Barnabas came up. 
Then he was found at Antioch, and when 
another mission tour was planned, Barna- 
bas wanted to take Mark, but Paul op- 
posed it on account of Mark’s previous 
back-sliding, and the contention over this 
matter was so great between Paul and 
Barnabas that they separated. Fifteen 
years passed and Peter an old man at 
Babylon, finishing an epistle wrote among 
his friends in that city ‘* Marcus, my son.”’ 
Three years later, at Rome, writing to the 
Colossi, Paul mentioned Mark as there ; 
and when writing his last epistle to his 
dearly beloved Timothy, the last thing he 
penned was, ‘‘ Bring Mark, for he is pro- 
fitable.” Further, of the contention be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas, the speaker 
said : ‘* God bless any man that will reach 
his hand down to any young man and help 
him on to his feet and not be so jealous, 
full of fear that he can preach better than 
himself. That is the way with Barnabas. 
I wish the church was full of Barnabases.”’ 
Prof. Drummond said: ‘‘ The lesson I get 
from that is always to give a man a sec- 
ond chance. If it hadn’t been for that 
contention, we shouldn’t have had the 
book of Mark.” 

Of the book itself, it was written in a 
hurry, and for business men, the Romans. 
‘¢ It looks very muchas if he thought that 
if he didn’t make it a short book they 
wouldn’t read it. The word ‘ immediate- 
ly’ occurred forty-one times in it. Mark 
didn’t report Christ’s sermons or parables 
fully, but many things he stated were very 
profitable. Examples were the allusion to 
Christ’s blessing little children, where this 
evangelist said that he took them up in 
His arms, and also the scene at the foot 
of the mount of transfiguration. Just 
now it is more important that we know 
how to cast out devils than to see Christ 
glorified. The worst devil we have to 
cast out now is the rum devil, and it has 
got to be by prayer. I’ve heard of reform 
till I’ve got sick of it. You can have 
pledges and ribbons, but they can’t do it, 
you’ve got to have prayers.’”? Another 
example of the supplementing of one Gos- 
pel by another he found in Mark vi. 20, 
which showed that Herod was a glad lis- 
tener to John the Baptist. The speaker 
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then gave a powerful description of the 
scene of Herod’s influence by John. He 
then analyzed ch. 5, in which he found 
Christ’s power over devils, disease and 
death, three hopeless cases. ‘If we had 
them to-day we would put them, one into 
the madhouse, another into the incurable 
hospital and the third into the grave.”’ 
He then described with graphic carnest- 
ness the return of Legion to his family 
after the devils had been cast out, and 
added: ‘‘ That is taking place all over the 
country, and where there is one such sin- 
ner, there might be 10,000 if we only had 
faith. I believe we have devils now, just 
as they had in those days, and want the 
same power.”’ Christ’s power over disease 
he illustrated from the caseof the woman 
incurably diseased, who touched the hem 
of His garment and was made whole, 
quoting Mr. Hastings’s remark, that there 
was more medicine in Christ’s garments 
than all the apothecaries in Palestine had 
in their shops. ‘‘ Some people can’t see the 
difference between the touch of faith and 
the touch of the crowd. There will be 
lots of people who will come here and 
look at the messengers instead of the mes- 
sage, and wonder why they don’t get 
something ; but by and by some poor soul 
will come up here to get an outpouring of 
the Spirit, and he will get it.”’ After dwel- 
ling briefly on the raising of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter, he went on: ‘If you want to get a 
good account of Peter’s fall, you want to 
go to Mark, for some people have said 
that this book was really Peter’s book, 
and that he himself must have told Mark 
about his fall. Peter fell step by step, and 
when men backslide, they generally go 
down step by step. He was confident, that 
was the first step ; when a man is boastful 
and confident, it is only the torerunner 
of something that iscoming. Then Peter 
gets asleep; if the devil can get church 
members’ conscience asleep, he can do 
anything with them. What do church 
quarrels mean? They always arise from 
members whose consciences have gone 
to sleep. The next thing, he followed 
afar off. Do you want to know whether 
you are following the Master afar off? 
Put your life alongside the Master, and if 
you cannot see any resemblance, how can 
you expect an unbelieving world to see 
any? And pretty soon you see Peter 
along with Christ’s enemies, and then he 
begins to deny his Lord, and to curse and 
swear. But did you ever think how long 
it took the devil to get Peter away from 
Christ, and how soon the Lord got him 
back ? If there is one of you backslidden, 
may the Lord give you one look to-day 
that shall bring you back. It is said that 
a minister in London preached every Sab- 
bath for twenty-five years on Mark, can’t 
you and I give twenty-five days to study- 
ing Mark ?” 
(To be concluded.) 


_——_+oo———_—___———— 


Joy and sorrow are the highest faculties 
of the mind, and ought to be pitched 
upon the highest objects, and not upon 
transitory things. — Stephen Crisp. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PROGRESS OF THE CausE.—Joshua L. 
Baily, ina recent address, said: There 
has been a wonderful change in the con- 
dition of things; a wonderful change in 
public sentiment, and a wonderful aug- 
mentation of the instrumentalities for car- 
rying on that great reform. We had very 
little of what could be called temperance 
literature; not many books, and very few 
periodicals. Now we have two great 
houses wholly occupied in publishing 
books, tracts and papers, and the number 
of temperance periodicals published, either 
weekly or monthly, is almost legion. The 
pulpit, once almost silent, is no longer 
voiceless ; and, not from the pulpit only, 
but from the platform, the trumpet voice 
of the great temperance reform is sound- 
ing forth and reaching from one end of 
the country to the other. Legislatures, 
slow at first to heed the appeals of tem- 
perance reformers, no longer turn a deaf 
ear. Laws to remove the evils of intem- 
perance by greatly restricting the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors have been en- 
acted in the majority of the States. In 
considerable portions of many of the 
States the traffic is prohibited through local 
option, and in at least six of the States 
prohibition has been made part of the or- 
ganic law. Last but not least: In about 
thirty of the States the teaching of the 
character and effects of alcoholic liquors 
and narcotics has beer made compulsory 
in our public schools. 


One thing more, and I think it is a 
striking commentary upon the results of 
prohibitory legislation. Iread in a paper 
the other day of two significant things : 
One was that the wholesale liquor-dealers 
of some of our large Western cities had 
resolved to withdraw their traveling sales- 
men from Kansas because they could not do 
enough business there to warrant the ex- 
pense ; the other was the statement that 
the United States government had with- 
drawn her internal revenue collectors from 
Maine and attached that district to New 
Hampshire, on the ground that the amount 
of revenue collected on liquor sold in 
Maine was too small to warrant its con- 
tinuance as a separate district. To those 
editors who are continually harping on 
the stereotyped phrase ‘* prohibition don’t 
prohibit,”” I would hand over these two 
little nuts for them to crack at their lei- 
sure. In looking over all the advances 
and triumphs which have marked the last 
one and twenty years, may we not ex- 
claim with reverent and grateful hearts: 
‘* What hath God wrought !”’ 


KerEn-EYED TRAVELERS.—If there is 
one passage in the letters of American 
travelers in Europe more tiresome than 
another it is this: ‘During our six 
weeks’ stay in Paris we did not see a sin- 
gle drunken person.”” Then they travel 
through Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Spain, and all France, and still 
they do not see a drunken person. They 
attribute the sobriety of the people to the 
fact that everybody drinks wine and beer ; 


draw from these remarkable letters is either 
that the writers were themselves blind 
drunk all the time they were in Paris, or 
that the Parisian drunkard is a most suc- 
cessful hider. Because, while our travelers 
last year did not see one instance of 
drunkenness in Paris, the official police 
records state that the police of Paris saw 
and arrested, on an average, 150 every 
day between January 1 and April 30, for 
being drunk on the streets. 
drunkards are not arrested in New York, 
and yet these travelers of ours always con- 
trast the sobriety of Europe with the ex- 
cesses of America. 
bear in mind the official report while 
reading these letters, and perhaps if the 


drink it all the time, and lots of it, with 
no high license and prohibition nonsense 
to bother them; consequently they never 
get drunk. 


Well, now, the only inference one can 


So many 


It is just as well to 


writers drank less and thought more they 
would remember that official returns will 
not always agree with letters from the 
guide-book.”’—. J. Burdette, in Louts- 
ville News. 


Dr. T. D. TALLMADGE says: ‘* There 
are ministers of religion to-day indulging 
in narcotics, dying by inches, and they 
do not know what is the matter with them. 
I might in a word give my own experi- 
ence. It took ten cigars to make a ser- 
mon. I got very nervous. One day I 
awakened to the outrage I was inflicting 
upon myself. I was about to change set- 
tlements, and a generous wholesale tobac- 
conist in Philadelphia said if I would only 
come to Philadelphia he would all the rest 
of my life provide me with cigars free of 
charge. I said to myself: If in these war 
times, when cigars are so costly and my 
salary is small, I smoke more than I ought 
to, what would I do if I had gratuitous 
and illimitable supply? And then and 
there, twenty-four years ago, I quit once 
and for ever. It made a new man of me, 
and, though I have since then done as 
much hard work as any one, I think I 
have had the best health God ever blessed 
aman with. A minister of religion can- 
not afford to smoke. Put into my hand 
the moneys wasted in tobacco in Brooklyn, 
and I will support three orphan asylums 
as grand and as beautiful as those already 
established. Put into my hand the 
moneys wasted in tobacco in the United 
States of America, and I will clothe, feed, 
and shelter all the suffering poor on this 
continent. The American Church gives 
$1,000,000 a year for the evangelization 
of the heathen, and American Christians 
spend $5,000,000 in tobacco.” 





HE is the happy man, whose life e’en now 

Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 

Who, doom’d to an obscure but tranquil 
state, 

Is pleas’d with it, and, were he free to choose, 

Would make his fate his choice; whom 
peace, the fruit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn, while he must, 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 






From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
WOMEN AT HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY. 


One of the Professors of the University 


who vigorously opposed the establishment 
of the Annex, for the reason that ‘‘women 
had neither the brains nor the bodies to 
endure severe study,’’ was assigned to the 
Chairmanship of the committee that was 
appointed to determine the relative merits 
of the different essays submitted for the 
prizes. Miss Pearson’s essay having got 
in among the Harvard boys’ essays, that 
professor, with his colleagues, concluded 
it was in the contest, and unanimously 
decided that it, entitled ‘“The Roman Sen- 
ate Under the Empire,’’ was so excellent 
and so superior to all others, as to deserve 
the full award of $too, which is one that 


is seldom made. But, not being of the 
University elect, she was ruled out as in- 
eligible for the Bowdoin prize of $100, 
though she got the Annex prize. of $30. 
The Bowdoin prize was not awardedat all, 
there being no creature among the male 
students of Harvard deemed worthy of it. 

President Eliot’s refusal to allow the 
use of Sanders’ Theatre to the students 
who believe 1n total abstinence, and who 
hoped to hear Miss Frances Willard on 
that subject, has occasioned much com- 
ment. 

At present women are admitted to Har- 
vard as scrubbers and waltzing partners, 
or as spectators when the student dines or 
graduates, and occasionally in a mixed au- 
dience in the theatre. The heresy of a 
lady’s appearance on the platform, speak- 
ing the words of truth and (especially) so- 
berness, might have been too successfully 
convincing on other matters, besides the 
purport of the address. 


A GOVERNMENT BY WOMEN. 


A great responsibility rests upon the 
newly elected Mayor and members of the 
Common Council of Oskaloosa, Kansas, 
They areall women. Possessing both the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
municipal gov ernment they can do much 
to help or mar the cause of the political 
equality of the sexes. —MV. Y. World. 





THE NEXT TOTAL ECLIPSE of the sun oc- 
curs on January 1, 1889, and it is to be 
hoped that astronomers as well as meteor- 
ologists may be successful. However, the 
outlook is perhaps better for the latter 
than the former. Totality is not very 
long, something like two minutes in the 
best places, which lie nearly one hundred 
miles to the north of San Francisco. 
Thence the eclipse track runs easterly 
across northern Nevada; curving more 
and more to the north, it crosses the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and leaves the 
earth in British America about four hun- 
dred miles northwest of Lake Superior. It 
is doubtful if the phenomenon will attract 
observers to any great extent.— Vation. 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MoO, 13, 1888. 


ATHEISM OF THE Masses.—There is 
reason to believe the charge to be in con- 
siderable measure true, as brought by 
Philip Dymond,* against the Established 
Church in England, in regard to its deal- 
ing with the masses in that country. They 
have had offered to them, too often, in- 
stead of the spirit of genuine religion, 
‘‘dry husks and formule, stereotyped 
articles and mechanical observances.” 
Socially, the official representatives of re- 
ligion have urged upon the poor “loyalty, 
meekness and submission,”’ as though 
rights belonged only to the superior class, 
and duties, especially that of resignation, 
to the lower class alone. 

Yet we must not be so unjust as to as- 
sert or suppose that such an,account con- 
stitutes the whole record of the Church of 
England in its relation to the poor. The 
system is not to be defended from the stand- 
point of the New Testament ; but many 
noble examples have shown that, under 
it, Christian virtues may be exemplified. 
Much good work of charity and of evan- 
gelical labor has been accomplished by 
liberal churchmen, such as F. W. Robert- 
son and F. D. Maurice, and many others. 
But it must also be admitted that some 
who represent the least Protestant ele- 
ment in the church, ritualistic clergymen, 
have exhibited, in work among the poor, 
a self-denying zeal worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

Granting these things (and as much 
might be said with truth of the Church of 
Rome), it remains to be true that the sys- 
tem of an established church, and of one 
which in large degree embodies sacramen- 
talism, does not, cannot meet the wants 
of the poor in any country; and, in dis- 
appointing them, it alienates them from 
religion. 

Who need religion, if not the poor? 
When Jesus spoke in Jerusalem, in Sama- 
ria and in Galilee, ‘‘ the common people 
heard him gladly.’’ The common people 
will now hear, often with gladness, those 
who offer them the sincere milk of the 
word, unadulterated with human inven- 
tions. These have not been absent from 
the presentations of the Salvation Army ; 
yet the rough, straightforward, earnest 
invasion of that army has often won real 
Gospel victories. Dwight L. Moody will 


*See No. 4 of our present volume, page 53. 
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gather thousands of the working class, in 
England or in this country, where the 
finest choral music and an ecclesiastical 
procession and ‘‘ mass ’’ will leave them 
outside, or spectators with almost indiffer- 
ent curiosity. The common people want 
religion, and will mostly recognize it 
when they see it unclad of weakly con- 
trived and superfluous accessories. Hard- 
ly any better evidence of this exists or is 
needed, than the great success and use- 
fulness of the Adult Schools conducted by 
Friends in England; in which thirty 
thousand working men are brought under 
the influence of the Gospel, and are or- 
ganized into what are, practically, Chris- 
tian churches. 


ON THE SOCIAL PART of the question 
between ‘classes and masses,’’ much 
less difficulty exists in this country than 
abroad. Classes, permanently marked, do 
not exist in America. But ‘‘ the poor we 
have always with us ;’’ and something of 
the same relation, occurs, temporarily, 
almost everywhere. Therefore the lesson 
of Christian brotherhood needs to be 
learned, enjoined and practiced, much 
more fully than it has ever been yet, by 
all the churches. 

This is beginning, slowly, to be under- 
stood and openly confessed by many of 
the best Christian minds of our time. 
One not distinctively so ranked, Victor 
Hugo, gave it vigorous expression in one 
of his latest poems, ‘* The Pope.” In 
this remarkable work of imagination, a 
Pope of Rome is conceived as, after a 
dream, awaking to the true place and 
mission of a representative of Christ upon 
earth. He throws off his tiara and vest- 
ments, leaves Rome, and goes humbly 
from place to place, doing good. Visit- 
ing, in a garret, in winter, a pauper, with 
his family around him, he hears a poor 
man saying to himself, ‘‘I believe not 
in God.’’ The visitor, entering, says, 
‘¢ Thou must be hungry; eat.’’ He gives 
bread to them, with words of sympathy 
and kindness. Before parting, money is 
left with them to clothe and warm them 
all. ‘*And now,’’ says the visitor, *‘ let 
us speak of God.”’ ‘* Yes, I now believe 
in Him,’ is the reply, It is thus, by 
deeds of charity as well as by testimony 
for the truth, that our Master would have 
His words fulfilled: ‘‘ye are my wit- 
nesses.”’ 


IT IS STRANGE that any one should have 
a difficulty in apprehending the difference 
between allowing and accepting liberty to 
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sing, with or without hymn-books, in mis- 
sion meetings, social devotional meetings, 
and on other like occasions, and approving 
the same kind and degree of frequency 
and liberty for such exercises, in our pub- 
lic assemblies for worship, on the First 
day of the week. To say that such indul- 
gence, if it be right at any time or place, 
must be right in every place and always, 
exhibits forgetfulness of very familiar truth. 
As well might it be said that, because pro- 
miscuous conversation is proper at a so- 
cial entertainment, therefore it must be 
also suitable in an audience-room while a 
lecture is being delivered to those pres- 
ent. Time and place make fitness for 
many things not wrong in themselves. 

Were only those to sing during an hour 
of public worship who, being accustomed 
to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, were 
assured that it was laid upon them as 
an immediate and urgent duty, little en- 
croachment upon other opportunities of 
service, or of worshipful silence, might oc- 
cur. Observation, however, leads to the 
conviction that singing, with those habit- 
uated to it, very often is the spontaneous 
outcome of lively feeling, a part of which 
may be the enjoyment of vocalization, 
without, in many cases, any spiritual im- 
pulse ; certainly, oftentimes, with no lead- 
ing of the Spirit. Such may be more 
likely to mar than to promote the service 
of the meeting. 

We do not share the opinion sometimes 
expressed, that no hymn ought to be sung, 
on any occasion, which does not express 
the feeling of the singer at that time. The 
same principle, fully carried out, would 
torbid reading aloud, or repeating, psalms 
or other portions of Scripture, if they did 
not correspond with the state of our minds 
at the time. Such reading or repetition 
is often allowable and profitable,—not 
being done as acts of worship. So also 
may hymns be either read or sung, on 
various occasions, with innocent and good 
effect ; not being then vocalized in worship. 
In a meeting distinctly gathered for wor- 
ship, the limitation is a right one, that 
only expressions ought to be used, whether 
said or sung, which comport with the feel- 
ing of the user; and whose utterance ac- 
cords also, at the time, with ‘* the mind 
of Truth.” 


Ir thy temper be naturally turbulent, 
be mindful of the blessed effect of Divine 
grace in enabling to overcome. ‘‘ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, than 
he that taketh a city.’’ (Prov. xvi. 32.) 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 





(Concluded from page 89.) 


Eighth mo, 25th, 1588.—Devotional Meet- 
ing at 8 o'clock A. M. A short season of 
teaching and exhortation chiefly by Alfred 
Brown and Sarah Healey. 

The time was spent in testimony and ex- 
perience, during which many testimonies 
were given, to the pardoning and cleansing 
power of Jesus’ blood, The Lord's presence 
was graciously manifested, 

Business session convened at 10 o'clock. 
Introduced by songs of praise ‘and prayer for 
Divine guidance in the transaction of the 
weighty business of the church. 

Delegates from the Quarterly Meetings re- 
ported that they were united in proposing the 
names of Edward G. Wood and Elizabeth 
L. Hill as Clerks of this meeting, which was 
united with and they were appointed, 

Epistles were read from Kansas, Iowa, 
Canada, and Western Yearly Meetings, con- 
taining grateful fraternal greetings and much 
wise counsel. The Epistle from Baltimore 
has not been received, The time for holding 
Adrian Quarterly Meeting was changed to 
the 1st Seventh-day of 2d, 5th, 8th and 11th 
months, 

The state of society was considered by 
reading and answering the Queries. 

Asa Tuttle admonished “to be what we 
seem, to live as we pray.” 

Lewis J. Hadley earnestly entreated that 
we should carry our religion into our busi- 
ness transactions, and impressed upon us the 
importance of bringing our children to the 
Saviour. 

Henry Stanley Newman said the “ answer 
to the Query, Vo mew meetings established 
the past year, most affected him, and earn- 
estly exhorted the necessity of the church 
putting itself in line with the requirements of 
the commission given by our blessed Lord,” 

Emeline Tuttle said, “ we should be very 
careful how we build upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets that our building 
may stand the test of fire.” 

Allen Jay urged the necessity of greater 
devotion in the family, the family altar is a 
source of infinite blessings to the household 
and to the church, 

During the evening an address was given 
by Henry Stanley Newman, who presented 
many important facts, reflections, and con- 
clusions with regard to Palestine and Syria. 

First-day, Eighth mo. 26th.—The attend- 
ance was very large, thousands of people 
coming in from the surrounding country. 

Meetings were held in three houses during 
the day and evening, and overflow meetings 
in the yard. The gospel was preached with 
much earnestness and clearness by ministers 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings as 
well as by some of those belonging to our 
own Yearly Meeting. The day was one of 
Divine favor and blessing to very many. 

Second-day Morning, Eighth mo, 27th.— 
An earnest Devotional Meeting was held 
at 8 o'clock, in which the Lord’s presence 
and blessings were recognized and acknowl- 
edged by many. 

The Representative Meeting also met at 8 
o’clock, and in connection with other busi- 
ness secured a satisfactory report from the 
committee having charge of the proceeds of 
the H. H, Mosher fund and the Book and 
Tract Depository, showing that the charge 
was in good condition and prospering, 

In the Business Meeting which convened 
at 10 o'clock, after a time of devotion, an 

Epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting,— 
which had been late in arriving—was read. 

After which the Report of the Temperance 
Committee was read, and one hour given to 


the consideration of the report and the sub- 
ject of total abstinence and the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. Many short but earnest 
addresses were made, urging upon the atten- 
tion of our people the necessity of vigilance, 
in the use of all the means which God has 
piaced within our reach, to root out and de- 
stroy this blighting curse which destroys our 
manhood, blights our homes and desolates 
our land. A part of the report was adopted, 
the other was referred back to the committee 
for revision, 


tend the Conference of Yearly Meetings, 
held at Richmond, Indiana, reported that 
they all attended the Conference, that the 
deliberations of the Conference were con- 
ducted in much harmony and brotherly love 
and generally satisfactory. The conclusions 
of the Conference and the Declaration of 
Faith adopted by the same were made a 
part of the report. The conclusions and Dec- 
laration were read; an opportunity was 
given for those who were in favor of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Faith, to thus 
express themselves, and there was quite a 
large proportion of the meeting, who freely 
expressed their desire for its adoption by Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. After a tree expression on 
both sides the Clerk decided that it was not 
adopted. It was agreed to make a record 
that we accept the Declaration as a valuable 
statement of the sentiments of the Confer- 
ence, order it printed with our minutes and 



















The delegates appointed last year to at- 


recommend it to the favorable notice of our 


members, 


Third-day.—-Devotional Meeting at 8 


o'clock. A time of blessing was experi- 
enced by very many. 


Business session met at 10 o’clock. Tem- 
perance Committee reported back the re- 
vised report as directed yesterday. The re- 
port, with some amendments, was adopted. 

The annual report of the Home Mission 
Board was read, It presented many inter- 
esting tacts, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, and especially the necessity of organ- 
ized effort to extend aid to missionaries and 
care of the converts in regular congrega- 
tions, There was much interest felt and mani- 
tested upon this subject. Many pertinent 
thoughts and recommendations were pre- 
sented by Henry Stanley Newman, who gave 
many facts upon the subject of the organ- 
ized efforts of London Yearly Meeting. The 
appropriation for this charge was referred to 
the delegates for report. 

The annual report of the Women’s For- 
eign Mission Board was next presented. Ac- 
counts from China were encvuuraging, all 
speak in highest terms of our devoted mis- 
sionary there, Hettie Butler, and we are con- 
firmed in the belief that her call to the mis- 
sion field was and is of the Lord. 

Her report was read to the satisfaction and 
comfort of our meeting, and filled al] hearts 
and minds with thanksgiving and praise to 
God for His blessings upon our humble ef- 
forts in this direction. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Board 
shows an expenditure of near $200 during the 
past year, with a like amount in the tredsury. 
The appropriation of $600 asked for by the 
Board was agreed to. 

The evening session was devoted to the 
consideration of the Foreign Mission work. 
Henry Stanley Newman presented many 
facts and figures pertaining to the work done 
and in hand by London Yearly Meeting, and 
also appropriate suggestions with reference 
to the work and workers in foreign lands. 
Emeline Tuttle gave a brief but interesting 
account of some of her work asa mission- 
ary among the Indians, awakening an in- 
creased interest in the welfare of the despised 





and persecuted remnants of once powerful 
tribes, A collection was taken up amount- 
ing to about $9o. 


Fourth-day Morning.—Devotional Meet- 


ing was addressed by Sarah Healey and 
others, and many testimonies were given, 
extolling the goodness of God and express- 
ing a settled purpose to maintain, intact, 
communion with God, and then moving out 
upon faith in the promises of our blessed 
Master. 


Meeting for Worship convened at 10 


o'clock. A few appropriate words were ut- 
tered by Henry Stanley Newman, Alexander 
Derbyshire and others. Allen Jay spoke a 
few earnest words from the text, “‘ Solomon, 
my son, know thou the God of thy fathers, 
and serve him with a perfect heart and a 
willing mind. The Lord will supply all 
your needs. He will give vou all the land 
you set your feet upon, and no more.” 


Emeline Tuttle spoke of the trials in self, 


home and the church, analogous to the 
“ thorn in the flesh,” spoken of by Paui, and 
like him, we should wait for and expect such 
abundant grace as will enable us not only to 
bear these trials, but to profit by them, to the 
glory of God. 


Sarah E, Jenkins gave the meeting a few 


words of loving admonition, exhorting all to 
diligence in making their calling and elec- 
tion sure, and living as becometh those who 
name the name of Christ, that there may be 


an entering in and abiding in the love and 


service of our blessed Lord. 


The Trustees having charge of the H. H. 
Mosher fund reported that the fund was in 
good condition, well invested, and the inter- 
est has been collected. 

The committee having charge of the pro- 
ceeds of said fund made a satisfactory re- 
port of their transactions and management 
of the Book and Tract Depository. 

H.S, Newman made a few remarks upon 
the importance of the work of the press in 
distributing Christian literature. 

The report of the Indian Committee was 
read, presenting many facts concerning the 
management of the trust in general; also a 
report of the work done at White's Institute, 
Indiana; in which many Indiaa children are 
being educated, 

The appropriation asked for by the com- 
mittee was granted by the meeting. Asa and 
Emeline Tuttle each made interesting and 
instructive remarks, presenting some inci- 
dents of their work in the Indian country in 
years gone by. The vacancy in the Execu- 
tive Committee caused by the death of our 
beloved father, John Butler, was filled by the 
appointment of his son, Benjamin Butler, to 
succeed his father on that committee. The 
Clerks were directed to prepare an appro- 
priate minute expressive of the loving re- 
menrbrance by this meeting of our dear de- 
parted friend, John Butler. 

The report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Bible-schools was read. Adrian 
Valley Seminary was reported in good con- 
dition and better patronized than for years 
past. Damascus Academy was also report- 
ed in a flourishing condition and performing 
a good work, both in the Departments of In- 
tellectual and Religious culture and growth. 

Bible-schools have been well maintained 
at places where meetings are held and many 
mission-schools have been in session a part or 
all the’year located where no meetings are 
held. Conferences have been held in a part 
ot the Quarterly Meetings, for the instruction 
and inspiration of our workers, 

During the discussion which followed the 
presentation of the report, much wise coun- 
sel was given by Allen Jay, H. S. Newman 
and others. 
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The Devotional Meeting in the evening 
listened with much interest to an earnest ex- 
hortation by H. S. Newman, to be ready 


_ when Christ shall come to receive us to Him- 


self, The Lord has promised to reward each 
according as his work shall be. If we would 
receive the approval of our Saviour and 
Judge we must stand at our posts doing the 
Lord’s .work, as He shall give ability. J. 
Walter Malone and Huldah Reese and 
Allen Jay made stirring remarks, to the edi- 
fication of the meeting. 

Fifth-day A. M. at 8 o'clock.—Devotional 
Meeting was occupied chiefly with testimo- 
nies, consecrations and brief instructions. 
Many expressed their gratitude to God for 
blessingsreceived during this Yearly Meeting. 

Business Session at 10 o’clock. The Sta- 
tistical Report was read, showing a mem- 
bership of 4418. Additions, 322, deductions, 
458, showing a reduction in membership of 
more than three per cent. 

Committee having care of Devotional 
Meetings made a brief but satisfactory report. 

Report of the Committee on Peace was 
presented, giving many important historical 
facts, reflections and conclusions, and thus 
calling the attention of Friends; also the ad- 
dress to the Yearly Meetings issued by the 
Peace Conference, held at Richmond, [ndi- 
ana, last autumn, The report asked for $150 
to aid in promotion of this cause, which ap- 
propriation was objected to; and when the 
sense of the meeting was called for, the ap- 
propriation was not agreed to. 

Report of Delegates —Appropriations were 
recommended as follows: 

Women’s F. M. Board 

Home Mission 

Indian Com 

Temperance Com 

Incidentals 
Which was changed by making the appro- 
priation for Women’s F, M. Board $500 in- 
stead of $600, giving $100 to help pay debts 
resting upon the meeting-houses within our 
limits. The report was then adopted. 

The committee for the service presented an 
essay of Epistle to the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, which was adopted. 

The committee appointed for the purpose 
of collating the exercises of the meeting pre- 
sented a synopsis of those exercises, which 
was Satisfactory to the meeting, after some 
verbal changes. 

The meeting authorized our Clerks to sign 
a resolution favoring the passage of the bill 
introduced into the U. S. Senate by Senator 
Blair in favor of the observance of the Sab- 
bath in the public service. 

A few minutes were spent in prayer and 
thanksgiving to God, for His blessings dur- 
ing the sessions of this Yearly Meeting, fol- 
lowed by words of loving counsel and part- 
ing admonition by our dear friends from a 
distance. And thus closed the sessions of 
the Ohio Yearly Meeting, in general ac- 
knowledgment of the Divine blessing and 
mercy, 


NaTuRE hath sent me abroad into the 
world, and I am every day traveling home- 
ward. If I meet with store of miseries in 
my way, discretion shall teach me a reli- 
gious haste in my journey. And if I meet 
with pleasures, they shall pleasure me only 
by putting me in mind of my pleasures at 
home, which shall teach me to scorn these 
as worse than trifles. I will never more 
reckon a troublesome life a curse, but a 
blessing. A pleasant journey is dear 
bought with the loss of home. 

— Warwick. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Lesson x11. Ninth month a3d, 1888 
DEATH AND BURIAL OF MOSES. 


Deut, xxxiv. 1-12. 


Gotpen Text.—The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.— 
Prov. iv. 18. 


It will be seen from v. 8 and from Josh. 
i. 11 and iv. 19; v. 10, that at least thirty- 
seven days elapsed between the death of 
Moses and the keeping of the first Pass- 
over in the Promised Land ; and since we 
know that that was celebrated on the 14th 
day of the first month of the 41st year 
after leaving Egypt, we must place his 
death quite early in the twelfth month of 
the preceding year. Soon after the smit- 
ing of the rock at Meribah-Kadesh, related 
in our last lesson, Aaron had died in Mt. 
Hor. (See Num. xx. 28, 29.) This was 
probably pretty early in the last year of 
the wanderings, (Num. xx. 1) and during 
the remainder of it occurred the journey 
by way of the Red Sea to compass the 
land of Moab, the incident of the 
brazen serpent, the conquest of the 
country of Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
Balaam’s attempt to curse Israel, the 
plague which the Lord sent upon them in 
Shittim on account of the whoredoms 
committed with Moab, the numbering of 
the people, the conquest over the five 
kings of Midian, and the apportioning to 
Ephraim and Gad of the land of Gilead 
beyond Jordan. Deut. xxxiv. 1. And 
Moses went up from the plains of Moab. 
A broad fertile plain between the moun- 
tains of Moab and the Jordan where the 
children of Israel were now encamped in 
readiness to cross over into the Promised 
Land. Unto the mountain of Nebo, to 
the top of Pisgah. The name of the range 
was Abarim, (Deut. xxxii. 49) seen from 
Palestine it looks like a cliff or a wall. 
Nebo was one mountain of the range and 
Pisgah the height was its highest peak. 
That is over against Jericho. Therefore 
near the northern extremity of the range. 
And the Lord showed him all the land of 
Gilead unto Dan. See Num. xxvii. 12; 
Deut. ili. 27; xxxii. 49. ‘*Gilead was 
the mountainous region east of the Jordan, 
extending some sixty miles from the Dead 
Sea to the Lake of Galilee and having an 
average breadth of twenty miles.’’—/ohn 
son. Dan was the most northerly por- 
tion of the Holy Land at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon, for Hermon was seen from Pis- 
gah by a modern traveller. 


2. And all Naphtali. The land after- 
wards given to Naphtali, quite in the 
North but to the West of Dan. Zhe land 
of Ephraim and Manassch. Two great 
districts occupying the central portion ot 
Palestine and extending from the Jordan 
to the Mediterranean. 

3- And the south. The rocky barren 
southern portion of Palestine, called the 
Negeb. Zhe city of palm trees. Judg. 
i. 16; iii. 13. Onto Zoar. See Gen. xix. 
20, 22. No miracle was necessary to en- 
able Moses, with ‘‘ his eye not yet dim ” 
(see v. 7) in the clear air of Palestine to 
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see over this wide range of country. God 
permitted him to have these views in order 
that he might be comforted about the peo- 
for whose well being he had labored so 
long, and that he might actually enjoy, as 
it were, a foretaste of the blessings in store 
for them. His sin at Meribah had pre- 
vented him from entering the land, but 
now he was permitted the assurance that 
his life had succeeded and that he had in- 
deed led the people from the Land of 
Bondage to the Land of Promise. 

4. This is the land which I sware unto 
Abraham. Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15; xv. 18; 
XxVi. 3; XXVili. 13. 

5. So Moses the son of the Lord (see 
Heb. iii. 5) died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
Deut. xxxii. 50. ‘‘Or as the word liter- 
ally is, dy the mouth of the Lord ; and we 
do not wonder that the Jewish rabbis un- 
derstand it to mean dy the kiss of the 
Lord.’’—Peloubet. 


6. And he buricd him in a valley in the 
land of Moab over against Beth-peor. 
Beth-peor, house or temple of Peor, a 
Moabite idol. See Num, xxv. 3. Prob- 
ably a temple situated on Mount Nebo. 
‘* Moses is alone in this honor. The Son 
of God was buried by sinful men. Moses 
was buried by Jehovah.’”’—Z//icott, But 
no man knoweth of his seputchre unto this 
day. Probably to preserve it from be- 
coming a place of idolatrous worship. 
Also see Jude g. Ellicott says, ‘I have 
always believed that the contention be- 
tween Michael and the devil about the 
body of Moses was, in fact, a struggle for 
his body, that Moses was to be raised from 
the dead, and that Satan resisted his resur- 
rection. When the contest took place we 
cannot say.’’ From the fact that Moses 
appeared with Elijah on the Mount of 
Transfiguration it seems certain that God 
had raised him from the dead. 


7. And Moses was a hundred and 
twenty years old when he died. His life 
is divided into three periods, each of forty 
years. During the first forty years he was 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter and 
was trained ip all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians who were at that period the 
wisest people in the world. Then came 
the great aud momentous choice by which 
he turned from all the glowing prospects 
before him to cast in Lis lot with the des- 
pised people of God. But at first he 
thought to free them in his own way, and 
the rash slaying of the Egyptian oppressor 
upset his plans at the outset and obliged 
him to take refuge in the wilderness of 
Sinai, where for forty years more he re- 
mained in obscurity learning from God 
Himself the secrets of nature and of man- 
kind until his fiery selfwill was subdued 
and he was fitted for his great work of de- 
livering his people. At last when he was 
eighty years old and probably thought his 
life nearly ended (Ps. xc. title and v. to) 
God spoke again in the burning bush and 
called him to go to Pharoah and to lead 
the people out. The last period, also of 
forty years, was spent in training and of- 
ganizing, legislating for and governing 4 
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hitherto untrained, degraded mass of 
slaves. His eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. In spite of all his 
labors and cares he retained the strength 
and vigor of youth. He died, not of old 
age, but because ‘* God took him.’’ 

8. And the children of Israel wept for 
Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days. 
Gen. 1. 3, 10; Num. xx. 29. 


9. And Joshua the son of Nun was 
fuil of the spirit of wisdom. Isa. xi. 2. 
Joshua was one of the two spies who 
brought a good report of the land. See 
Num. xiv. 6. He was with Moses, as his 
minister or servant on Mt. Sinai when he 
received the tables of stone from God's 
hand. Ex. xxiv. 13. For Moses had 
laid his hands upon him. Num. xxvii. 
18, 23. 

10. And there arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses. But 
Moses himself prophesied of Christ that 
he should be a prophet like unto himself. 
See Deut. xvili. 15, 18; Acts vii. 37. 
Whom the Lord knew face to face. From 
all the great deeds of Moses, his military 
glory, his qualities as a statesman, as a 
lawgiver, as an author, as a poet, this one 
thing is selected for special mention, that 
God knew him face to face. It was this 
direct communication with God that made 
him a prophet. The prophet being one 
who gets his message direct from God. 
No other mere man ever lived in such 
near and open communion with God as 
Moses did, yet Moses was unable to bring 
his fellow-men into that communion. 
Herein he differed from Christ. 


11. Jn ali the signs and wonders, 
&e. A very brief capitulation of his 
deeds, with especial emphasis laid upon 
the points in which he revealed God to 
his people. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Moses’ death was in one sense un- 
timely, since it was hastened by sin. Sin 
in God’s servants cannot remain unpun- 
ished, 

2. Yet God blessed him greatly in his 
dying. He was taken away in the full 
strength of his powers—with no painful 
decay or diminution. 

3. God allowed him to see as it were 
the fulfilment of his life’s work. He saw 
the different tribes located in their pos- 
sessions, saw the actual place which was 
to be given to each, and yet was spared 
the wars and conflicts and all the trying 
Circumstances that. must have been his, 
had he lived to see himself superseded by 
ayounger man. The memory of such a 
man, in the full strength of his powers, 
remained as a precious legacy to the peo- 
ple for whom he had lived and labored. 
Thus God cared for His faithful servant. 





THE desire of being thought wise is 
often an hinderance to becoming so, for 
sich an one is more solicitous to let the 
world see what knowledge he hath, than 
to learn that which he wants. 


MILTON'S COTTAGE AT CHALFONT 
ST. GILES’. 

There are few counties of England of 
more historic interest than Bucks and 
Herts. New light has been thrown on 
old Anglican times by recent study of their 
ancient remains and antiquated usages. 
Famous battle-fields and noted places are 
scattered over the two shires, whilst their 
records abound with names of the illus- 
trious dead. To the Society of Friends 
they are of especialinterest. Swarthmore 
itself is not more worthy of a pilgrimage 
than spots in these home counties. And 
the new branch of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, with its half-hourly trains, makes 
several of them of easy access from Lon- 
don. Rickmansworth, its present termi- 
nus, is itself of interest, and is a good 
centre from which to start on short tours. 
William Penn lived there for some years, 
at Basing House, a few minutes’ waik from 
the station. It was there he drew up jin 
great part the plan for his colonization of 
Pennsylvania ; there, in 1765, he held his 
great public disputation with Richard 
Baxter, after the manner of Eck and 
Luther (though without the coarseness) ; 
and it was from there that large numbers 
of Friends followed him to America. Now, 
there is not, I believe, a single Friend liv- 
ing in the town. 

About five miles off, in Bucks, is Chal- 
font St. Peter’s. At the Grange, close 
by, lived Isaac Pennington, with Thomas 
Elwood in his family as tutor. It after- 
wards fell into the hands of the infamous 
Judge Jeffreys. A mile or so to the north 
is Chalfont St. Giles’, a little quaint old 
town, nestling amidst wooded chalk hills, 
as veritable a ‘‘Sleepy Hollow” as that 
sketched by Washington Irving, and with 
historic incidents more interesting than his 
famous ‘‘Legend.’’ For near it is Jor- 
dans Meeting house, where William Penn 
and Gulielma Springett were married in 
1672, and in its burying ground—‘‘the 
Westminster Abbey of the Quakers,” as 
it has been called—they and several of 
their children were buried, as well as the 
Penningtons and Thomas Elwood. But, 
in driving through to Jordans, no special 
attention would be drawn to a small old 
cottage, where there are several houses as 
old, as quaint, and more striking in ap- 
pearance. Yet the little cottage, now oc- 
cupied by the one policeman of the dis- 
trict, will be viewed by many with as 
much interest as Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford-on-Avon. For it was there that 
John Milton took refuge from the Plague 
in 1665; it was there he gave his friend 
and pupil, Thomas Elwood, his great re- 
ligious epic to read ; and it was there he 
commenced, on Elwood’s hint, its com- 
plement, ‘‘Paradise Regained.’’ An effort 
is being made to secure Milton’s cottage 
for Chalfont, that is, for the nation—to 
repair, but not restore it (in the modern 
sense), and to form in it a Museum and 
Library connected with Milton’s name. 
The rector, whose family will be well 
known to many Friends, and who has re- 
tired to the comparative rest of Chalfont, 


after years of incessant toil at Slough, has 
warmly taken up the subject, and he and 
his colleagues of the proposed Memorial 
Fund may, I feel sure, be safely trusted to 
carry out the scheme in a sensible, liberal 
and thorough manner. The Queen has 
marked her sense of the honor done to 
Milton’s name by a handsome contribu- 
tion. Offers of books or objects bearing 
on the life and times of Milton will be 
thankfully received. 
—The (London) Friend. 





AN ARMY REPULSED BY PRAYER. 





The foilowing account of the remark- 
able deliverance of a peaceable town is 
given in the very interesting ‘‘ Memorials 
of John Venning, Esq.,’’ by T. S. Hen- 
derson (London: Knight and Son, and 
Hamilton, Adams & Co.). 


John Venning spent a large portion of 
his life in St. Petersburg, and was in high 
estimation with the pious and benevolent 
of that city for his untiring and disinter- 
ested philanthropy. Having mentioned 
that a German missionary from Basle, Mr. 
Saltet, had arrived at St. Petersburg on 
his way to Persia, and that he had often 
engaged him to preach to the German pri- 
soners, John Venning adds: 

‘« After some months’ stay in St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Saltet proceeded to his destina- 
tion at Shushi, a Persian town ceded to 
Russia, and there he was richly blessed in 
gathering a little church of converts. One 
morning, I think in 1826, the town was 
struck with dismay on perceiving the 
hills covered with a body of Persian cav- 
alry, 10,000 in number, under the com- 
mand of Abbas Mirza, who had thus in- 
vaded the country without provocation, 
in a time of peace, when the Russians were 
unprepared to meet such a force. A herald 
was sent by the Persian Prince, using 
menaces like those of Rabshakeh, bid- 
ding the heretics open their gates, and 
adding, ‘See if your King Jesus can help 
you, whom we defy?’ The new troops in 
the town were called to arms ; all was con- 
fusion and dismay. Saltet called his little 
Christian band together, and said, ‘ Let 
us go into our house of prayer, and there 
lay the Persian’s blasphemies before Heze- 
kiah’s God.’ They went into the sanctu- 
ary, and laid the words and menaces of 
the Mahometan herald before their ‘ King 
Jesus,’ and coptinued in prayer to Him 
who is avery present help in trouble. 
Towards the close of the afternoon, the 
Persians thought they heard the approach 
of a Russian army (which was not the 
case), and they decamped ; not a Persian 
was to be seen. Mr. Saltet wrote me a 
long account of this, with many other de- 
tails of the goodness of God in their sore 
distress.”’ 








WHEN the will is slain—when we can 
say, ‘‘It is no more I1”—then how easy 
is the task of dedication, how light the 
burden of the cross of Christ! 

—John Barclay. 
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From the Philadelphia American, 
WILLIAM PENN’S TWO WIVES. 


There is not a little picturesque con- 
trast in the two marriages of William 
Penn. One was in the warmth of youth, 
the other in the age of sober responsibili- 
ty. Guli Springett was a bright young 
beauty, Hannah Callowhill, a matured, 
serious woman. The one marriage repre- 
sented the opening and development of 
Penn’s career, the other its fulfillment and 
close. The first wife was with him in the 
time of hope and anticipation, when his 
spirit was high, his purposes undiscour- 
aged ; the other was his helpmeet and 
partner, in the day when his burdens were 
found to be heavy, his plans slow and 
difficult of accomplishment. The hus- 
band held the first wife in his arms as her 
last breath passed ; the second wife found 
it her lot to watch for five years the steps 
of the paralytic invalid, to bring up his 
children, to stand guard over their com- 
mon interests, and at last to lay his dust 
at Jordans. 

In this contrast, there is no greater 
praise Or appreciation for one woman than 
for the other. Hannah Callowhill’s labors 
were to her credit as those of a devoted, 
patient, earnest care-taker in her husband’s 
house. But in our natural regard for the 
picturesqueness of life, we turn, of course, 
to think first and most of Guli Springett. 
Her family history itself is romantic, her 
person was charming, her mind bright, 
her character one of the sweetest in the 
records. The glimpses we get of her in 
Thomas Ellwood’s Journal, at the time 
when she was living with her mother and 
step-father—Isaac Penington—at Chal- 
font, give us a most pleasing picture to 
begin with, and the details of her life, 
after marriage, only continue and deepen 
the favorable impression. 


As to her family history: In the midst 
of the civil war, in that doubtful early 
period of the struggle, about the time that 
Hampden fell, and before Cromwell’s 
powers had come into full play, there lay 
ill of a deadly fever, at Arundel, in Sus- 
sex, a young Parliamentary colonel, Sir 


William Springett. He had entered the 
struggle promptly in 1642, had raised a regi- 
ment of foot,—‘‘ eight hundred men, with- 
out beat of drum, most of them religious pro- 
fessors and professors’ sons ;’’ had been in 
the fight of Edgehill with his men; had serv- 
ed as deputy-lieutenant of Kent, helping to 
suppress there the Royalist rising at the 
time of the battle on Hounslow Heath; 
had been in the assault on Lord Craven’s 
house, in Surrey, where some of his men 
were of the forlorn hope ; had shared the 
engagement at Newbury, where he was 
struck by a bullet, but not hurt ; and now, 
in February, 1643, had helped capture the 
town of Arundel and its castle, of which, 
with Colonel Morley, he had been ap- 
pointed governor. Hastening to his bed- 
side, came his young wife, and her rela- 
tion, in her letters to her daughter, Guli, 
and grandson, Springett Penn, of the 
scene with her dying husband, and her 
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parting from him, is a most graphic and 
touching piece of description. She had 
come down from London, through a win- 
ter freshet, the streams so full that she was 
obliged to take a boat at Newington, while 
the horses swam with the carriage, travel- 
ing belated, at night, and overset at one 
place into a hedge—all this under circum- 
stances relating to herself, which made it 
questionable whether she should venture 
to travel at all. Her husband was already 
at death’s door ; ‘‘the purple spots had 
come out on him the day before, and now 
were struck in, and the fever had got to 
his head ;’? in a few hours, after a must 
affecting interview, in which she was ex- 
posed to the infection of his fever, he ex- 
pired. This was early in February ; a few 
weeks later, his daughter, Gulielma Maria 
—Latinizing the names of the two parents 
—was born. She was probably a little 
older than William Penn, for as February, 
in the old style, was the twelfth and clos- 
ing month of the year, her birth must 
have been quite early in 1644, while 
Penn’s was on the 14th of October fol- 
lowing. 

Carefully brought up by her mother, in 
London, the only child—for her elder 
brother, John, a child of tender age, died 
soon after his father--Guli was ten when 
the widow married her second husband, 
Isaac Penington, a seriously-inclined son 
of that ‘‘ Alderman Penington,” of Lon- 
don, who was high sheriff in 1638, mem 
ber of Parliament in 1640, Lord Mayor in 
1642, Lieutenant of the Tower later, and 
in 1649 member of the Council of State. 
Alderman Penington was one of the regi- 
cide judges, but he did not sign the war- 
rant for Charles’s execution. At the res- 
toration he was among the nineteen who, 
relying upon Charles II.’s promises in the 
declaration from Breda, surrendered them- 
selves, and who, to their disappointment, 
were tried, convicted, and condemned to 
death. Fourteen, however, had their sen- 
tences commuted to imprisonment for life, 
with confiscation of their estates, and Pen- 
ington fell in this list. He died a priso- 
ner in the Tower, at the close of 1661, in 
the custody of that bird of prey, Sir John 
Robinson, whom we meet in the Penn 
biographies, as one of the magistrates who 
attempted to bully the jury into a verdict 
of conviction in the tamous ‘ trial” of 
Penn and William Mead, at the Old Bailey, 
in 1670, and who subsequently sent Penn 
to Newgate. 

The Penington property, upon the alder- 
man’s condemnation, was scattered, some 
of it going to one favorite of the King, 
and some to another. (Part fell to the 
enrichment of one of the King’s many ille- 
gitimate children—the Duke of Grafton— 
and helped establish the fortune of one of 
the chief of the present great houses of 
England.) But before the catastrophe, 
Isaac Penington, who had married the 
widow Springett in 1654, had removed to 
one of his father’s places, ‘‘ The Grange,’’ 
at Chalfont, in Bucks ; and when Ellwood 
and his father rode to visit them, in 1658, 
they had just come down from London. 
Guli was then in her fifteenth year. EIl- 


Ninth mo, 


wood walked with her in the garden a short 
time, and found her rather demure and 
shy. Later,—in 1662, after he had been 
for a while reader to Master John Milton, 
and had been for some time in prison for 
his Quakerism,—he became tutor to the 
Penington children, and so, being one of 
the family, had every opportunity to make 
her acquaintance, and to fall in love with 
her, as everybody else was doing. There 
were, indeed, many suitors already after 
the young lady. She was, Ellwood says, 
‘¢in all respects a very desirable young 
woman, whether regard was had to her 
outward person, which wanted nothing to 
render her completely comely, or to the 
endowments of her mind, which were 
every way extraordinary, or to her out- 
ward fortune, which was fair,—and which 
with some hath not the least nor the last 
place.’’ As for the suitors, she was, says 
the tutor, further speaking of her about 
1664, ‘‘openly sought and solicited by 
many, some of almost every rank and con- 
dition, good and bad, rich and poor, 
friend and foe.’’ None of them, however, 
made any progress; ‘‘she carried herself 
with so much evenness of temper, such 
courteous freedom, guarded with the 
strictest modesty, that, as it gave encour. 
agement or ground of hope to none, so 
neither did it administer any matter of 
offense or just cause of complaint to any.” 
Some of the unsuccessful said sour things 
about Ellwood, intimating that he had op. 
portunity to ensnare her affections, and 
would probably run away with her ; but 
while he was, in truth, a most devoted 
admirer, he had discreetly controlled him- 
self, and regarded her as ‘‘ reserved ”’ for 
another. His critics had measured him 
in their own bushel ; he was a very sober, 
conscientious young man. 

In this year, when Guli reached twenty, 
and was so courted, the young heir of 
Admiral Penn, traveling on the Conti- 
nent, and summoned from Italy, in July, 
by his father, had probably never seen 
her at all. He made her acquaintance 
after he definitely joined the Quakers, and 
began to preach—which was, therefore, 
not until after the autumn of 1667, when, 
by listening to Thomas Loe, at Cork, he 
decided to cast in his lot with the followers 
ot Fox. ‘There is a statement in Maria 
Webb’s interesting volume, ‘‘ The Penns 
and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’’ that it was in 1668 he first came to 
Chalfont and saw Guli,—the occasion 
being otherwise notable, for he was on his 
way to his father at Wanstead, having left 
his preaching in obedience to an impera 
tive demand, the result of which was the 
famous interview in which the old sailor 
turned the young man out of doors. 

Penn and Guli were married in the 
early spring of 1672, after his return from 
the first of his two notable visits to Ger 
many, and six or seven months after his 
release from that imprisonment in New- 
gate which had been brought about by Sit 
John Robinson, after the discomfiture of 
the magistrates in the Old Bailey trial. 
They settled at Rickmansworth, in Hert- 
fordshire, not far from Chalfont, in 4 
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house which long remained in a tolerable 
condition—the best preserved of all the 
Penn residences. Their married life con- 
tinued for more than twenty years; Guli 
died in 1693, in February, at Hoddesden, 
at a time when many troubles had gathered 
about her husband. His marriage with 
Hannah Callowhill occurred about three 
years later—in the spring of 1696. She 
was the daughter of Thomas Callowhill, a 
Quaker merchant of Bristol, and a man of 
considerable fortune, and her mother’s 
father, Dennis Hollister, also a merchant 
of the same city, was likewise a prominent 
Quaker. Gulielma had left three children, 
Springett, William, and Letitia. A daugh- 
ter, Gulielma Maria, had died in 1689, 
and Springett, who was always delicate in 
health, lived only a few weeks beyond his 
father’s marriage. William was a scape- 
grace, as is well known; he caused his 
family great trouble, up to and beyond the 
time when his father was stricken with 
paralysis ; he died (1720) two years after 
his father, of consumption, in the north of 
France. The Irish estates of his father 
went to his (William, Junior’s) children. 
Letitia Penn married William Aubrey, and 
died childless. She is among those buried 
at Jordans. 
‘ Hannah Penn—the second wife—had 
five children. John—known as “ the 
American,’’ because he was born in Phila- 
delphia, during the stay of the family there 
in 1699, before they moved up to Penns- 
bury,—spent, after he became heir to the 
Proprietary interests, several years in this 
country, and died unmarried in 1746. His 
brother, Thomas, was also in Pennsylva- 
nia for a number of years; he married 
lady Juliana Farmer, daughter ot the 
Earl of Pomfret, and died in 1775. From 
him are descended the Penns of Stoke- 
Pogis, including Granville Penn, the biog- 
rapher of Admiral Penn. Hannah’s other 
children were Margaret, Richard, and 
Dennis. Margaret married Dennis Freame, 
and their daughter, Philadelphia, married 
a. Irish gentleman named Dawson, who 
was subsequently created Lord Cremorne. 
Philadelphia—Lady Cremorne—it may be 
added, lived until 1826, dying at the age 
of eighty-six. Richard left children; 
Dennis died young. An interesting study 
of Hannah Penn’s labors in connection 
vith her husband's family and property, 
het troubles and experiences, her charac- 
tt and capabilities, might be made ; but 
ace will not permit it in this paper. 
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A PRETTY STORY is told of a sweet-faced 
Quakeress of Philadelphia. She was letely 
lwstening along a street, when she unwit- 
ingly ran against a small newsboy, send- 
ng his papers in all directions. Assist- 
tg the youngster to collect his wares, and 
ping a nickel into his hand with the 
‘ology, “I’m sorry for thee and my 
Gtelessness, my son,’’ she hastened away. 
The little fellow gazed after the retreating 
lure with awe, and at last muttered to a 
“mpanion the question, ‘‘ Say, Mickey ! 
tkey! be that the Virgin ?’—Jnde- 
tent, 








SCHOOL. 

GretLteT Acapemy, at Glen Elder, 
Mitchell county, Kansas, will begin its 
Fall Term Ninth mo. 18th, 1888. Irvin 
Stanley, a teacher of more than fifteen 
years of experience, who has traveled ex- 
tensively, having been connected with the 
U.S. Transit of Venus Expeditions, has 
been engaged as Principal. Other com- 
petent teachers will be employed as the 
increase of the school demands. An ad- 
dition to the school building is under con- 
sideration. Joseph Hadley is Secretary of 
the Board of Managers. 


FRIENDS’ Sipcot ScHooL, ENGLaND.— 
The ‘* old scholars’”’ association for Sid- 
cotians met to breakfast at a general meet- 
ing, and mustered sixty in all, represent- 
ing several generations of school fellows. 
The exhibition of work done in the leisure 
time of the boys and girls, now resident 
there, was very good, so good that the 
‘* old scholar’s silver medals ” were grant- 
ed for super-excellence, in no fewer than 
three departments. Zhe son of the super- 
intendent showed a most beautifully ar- 
ranged herbarium, including carefully 
mounted dissections of the organs and 
foliage, &c., of the plants. Another 
youth had the best joinery and carving 
exhibit which the school has yet produced. 
The third silver medal went to a girl for 
a painting. Several bronze medals and 
certificates of merit were also deservedly 
received. The committee of management 
was able to show another large financial 
profit on the school, and various needed 
improvements in the premises and other- 
wise were ordered. During the last few 
years, we have built and paid for out 
of profits, a sanatorium, costing £1000 
($5000), spent £100 ($500) in renew- 
ing the library, a considerable sum in im- 
proving the fire preventive appliances, and 
this year have devoted money to the 
foundation of two scholarships of £50 
($250), to be competed for annually, on 
the boys and girls sides respectively. —/. 
Sesstons, in Christian Worker. 


THOSE JAPANESE do constantly surprise 
us. Their students in Yale are said to 
lead their classes in faithful attendance to 
their duties, and here we have, in the 
Prospectus of the courses in Philology and 
Philosophy offered in- the Yale Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and the Arts, this in- 
teresting announcement : 

‘* Mr. Rikizo Nakashima will lecture on 
the History of British Philosophy from 
Locke to Hume, as introductory to study 
of Kant, two hours a week, through the 
year.’”’—Jndependent. 


THE REMEDYING of a neglect sometimes 
exposes us in England to the danger of 
rushing to another extreme. Twenty years 
ago we had done little in the way of sys- 
tematic and secondary education for girls. 
Now a lady writes, in Murray's Magazine 
for June, that the high school programme 
is spoiling the health of girls, injuring 
theirsight, bringing on nervous complaints 
and sleeplessness through overwork, and 
turning out a race of women with nar- 


rowed sympathies, and as pitiably inca- 
pable of setting about the ordinary busi- 
ness of life as nuns escaped from a con- 
vent. This is a heavy indictment, and de- 
serves far more attention than it receives. 
— The (London) Christian. 


SCHOOLS AND GyMNaSIUMS.—The report 
of the Harvard Faculty Committee on 
Athletics and Physical Exercise states that 
about eight tenths of the Cambridge stu- 
dents give from one to three hours daily 
to athletic exercises of one sort or another ; 
more than one-half the students limit their 
physical exercise to the gymnasium, others 
to that or walking, or tennis ; 610 of them 
are regular in their attendance at the gym- 
nasium ; 635 are pedestrians, and 598 play 
tennis ; 301 play base ball, and r79 row, 
while 135 play foot ball, and s1t emgage 
in running. The average time the college 
students devote to athletic exercises is one 
hour and twenty minutes per diem. 

The examination of the matter of ath- 
letics at Harvard seems to have been most 
exhaustively made, and the entire subject 
most thoroughly considered in all its bear- 
ings. The question which the committee 
had first to consider, though it was not of 
the greatest importance, was, How much 
devotion to physical training interfered 
with necessary devotion to study and 
scholastic achievement? The finding of 
the committee regarding this is most grati- 
fying, it being that the athletic exercises cf 
the students do not only not reduce the 
time devoted to study nor the scholastic 
standing of the athletes, but that the 
standard of mental proficiency has been 
notably elevated, except in the cases of 
freshmen. 

The most important question answered 
by the committee is, What have been the 
perceptible effects of attention to physical 
exercise upon the morals and health of the 
students? and it was answered as follows: 

‘* The average strength of students and 
the perfection of their physical develop- 
ment have greatly increased during ten 
years. At present there are about 100 
men in college stronger than the strongest 
man in 1880. The regularity and mod- 
eration of life necessary for men in train- 
ing have a very favorable effect on health,” 
and, we have no doubt that the committee 
might have justly added, upon morals 
also. Indeed the committee does say 
further on that point that, while there are 
demoralizing features in some of the col- 
lege sports, the influence of athletic ex- 
ercises and sports generally is morally as 
well as physically good. 


_-.- ——_ —— 





THE title of Christian is a reproach to 
us, if we estrange ourselves from Him after 
whom we are denominated. The name 
of Jesus is not to be to ws like the Allah of 
the Mahometans, a talisman, or an amulet 
to be worn on the arm, merely as an ex- 
ternal badge and symbol of our profession, 
and to preserve us from evil by some 
mysterious and unintelligible potency ; 
but it is to be engraven deeply on the 
heart, there written by the finger of God 
Himself, in everlasting characters. 
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RURAL, 


How Sueep Pay.—If a farmer has 
plenty of patience, and is willing to give 
close attention to details in the care of 
stock, he can make more money for food 
consumed from sheep than from any other 
stock. But not one farmer in ten will 
care to give them the attention they re- 
quire at certain seasons of the year; so 
the few who do take good care of a flock 
will find a good market for mutton and a 
demand for wool at some price, usually 
enough to pay for wintering the flock. A 
farm which is rolling in its surface seems 
perfectly adapted to sheep-raising. Such 
land needs grass on the hill-tops to keep 
it from washing, and sheep need 
sweet, short grass. They like to lie down 
on a hill-side in the spring, where the sun 
makes the ground dry and warm, and 
where they are protected from the cold 
sweep of the wind. 


The greatest profit from sheep is not in 
mutton or wool, but in the enhanced fer- 
tility of the farm on which they are kept. 
No other stock can compare with sheep in 
this direction. The increased value comes 
from two causes: the large quantity of 
solid and liquid manure deposited on all 
the land, and particularly on the highest 
and poorest points in the pasture. The 
manure being fine and well-scattered, is 
pressed about the roots of the grass where 
it gives the greatest possible benefit. An- 
other source whereby the grasses are en- 
couraged is the destruction of bushes and 
many kinds of weeds which grow where 
cattle and horses only are pastured. 
Hazel-brush fares very badly in the sheep 
pasture, and wild roses, rag-weed, bur- 
docks, and other weeds are selected first, 
and then the sheep look for grass. In this 
way a sheep pasture becomes like a beau- 
tiful lawn, and every year grows better ; 
but if the farmer sees ‘‘ millions in sheep,”’ 
and overstocks his fields, then the grass 
goes with the bushes and weeds. Then 
the sheep get poor, tumble down one after 
another, their ambition lessens as their 
flesh goes, and the unfortunate owner, or 
imprudent manager, votes sheep a perfect 
nuisance.—American Agriculturist. 


FiLowers IN Farmers’ Homes.—Few 
farmers’ wives have time to devote to 
floriculture on an elaborate scale, but it 
seems to me that no one with any degree 
of propriety can plead that she has no 


time or place in which to cultivate a few ° 


flowers. It only requires the will, for the 
way is open to all, and instead of farmers’ 
homes looking as too many of them do, 
desolate and dreary, they might be made 
to assume a much more inviting and cheer- 
ful appearance by the cultivation of flow- 
ers. it has been truthfully said that he 
who sets a shade tree, or flowering shrub, 
is not only a benefactor to himself, but also 
to a coming generation. As I write, my 
eyes rest upon stately shade trees, flower- 
ing shrubs and huge clumps of rose bushes, 
that were set over fifty years ago; they 
each have budded and blossomed in their 
respective season for half a century, and 
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to day the most of them give evidence of 
vigor and vitality enough to last still an- 
other generation. 

It requires but little time or labor to 
raise flowers on a small scale, and almost 
any nook or corner near the house can be 
utilized for the purpose. A few years 
since, having occasion to change my flower- 
bed, I selected a plat of ground that had 
for some years been seeded down to grass. 
After it was duly prepared by plowing, 
harrowing and raking, I sowed my seeds 
and set some plants that had been started 
in boxes in the house, and after weeding 
and thinning out, I had a famous show of 
flowers, each variety trying to outdo its 
neighbor in perfection and beauty, while 
some varieties grew so strong and rank, 
and were so heavily laden with blossoms, 
that they fairly toppled over. No fertili- 
zers were used the first two years, but 
since then we have applied phosphate to 
our annuals each year, placing it in a shal- 
low trench some three inches from the 
plants, and covering over with soil, let- 
ting the first rain convey the stimulants 
to the roots of the plants in its own way. 
I have a bed of pansies that was treated in 
this way last summer, and they have been 
loaded with flowers of every imaginable 
shade and color since April, and are still 
the admiration of the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Providing we do our duty in our flower 
beds by pulling out every noxious weed, 
not much is left to do except to revel in 
the blaze and beauty of our cherished pets 
these hot July days. If we cut our flowers 
with a lavish hand, our generosity will 
have an immediate reward, for the more 
blossoms we cut, the more there will be 
hereafter. It is a selfish act to raise 
flowers merely to see them bud and blos- 
som, and then wither and die. Flowers 
are always a graceful offering, and one 
that may be made at all times with pro- 
priety. In giving, let us not forget the 
aged, the sick, and littie children, nor 
omit the flowers for the table at each 
meal, and most especially let us remem- 
ber the vase of flowers for the pulpit in 
our respective places of worship. Flowers 
are a part of God’s great goodness to us 
as much as the grass of the field, or the 
waving grain that is white unto the har- 
“vest. The Saviour bade us consider the 
lilies, and happy are we if we obey the 
divine injunction. 


“ There is a language in each flower 
That opens to the eye, 
A voiceless but a magic power 
Doth in earth's blossoms lie.” 
Meridian, N. Y. 
—A. C. B., in Country Gentleman. 


ooo 


WE have all particular reason to watch 
and pray, lest self too much predominate, 
We should accustom ourselves to hold our 
own comforts and conveniences subordi- 
nate to the comforts and conveniences of 
others, in all things. A habit thus begun, 
in little matters, might probably be ex- 
tended, without difficulty, to those of a 
higher nature. 


Ninth mo, 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuincrton, D. C., September 3d, 1888, 

In the discussion of the fisheries treaty, 
the Republicans had the best af it with 
the public, but Mr. Cleveland, who seems 
to have either lots of luck or the peculiar 
faculty of knowing just what will please 
the public at certain times, has turned the 
tables upon them by his message on the 
rejected treaty, and our general relations 
with Canada. Whether Mr. Cleveland is 
in earnest or not in his professed desire 
for further authority to retaliate upon 
Canada for her treatment of American 
fishing and other interests, it is not my 
province to decide, but that the message 
was a shrewd political move cannot be 
doubted by any intelligent person who 
has carefully noted its effect upon public 
opinion. That it involved a complete 
change of base on the part of the admin- 
istration matters not. The message doubt- 
less created more consternation among the 
Canadians than it did among the Repub- 
licans here, for it shows them that both of 
the great political parties in tois country 
are governed by the American idea, and 
that further imposition upon American 
interests will not be tolerated. The effect 
of the message upon the Democrats in 
Congress has been electrical. Many of 
them were apathetic toward Cleveland, 
now they all regard him as another An- 
drew Jackson. What is to be the real re 
sult on the relations between this country 
and England cannot well be told at this 
time. That Mr. Cleveland will be given 
all the authority he asks from Congress | 
do not doubt, and his action when pos- 
sessed of that authority, will decide 
whether we are to have war or not. Many 
of the deepest thinkers in this country 
have long been of the opinion that it was 
only a question of time when Canada 
would be annexed to the United States, 
and that England will ever allow that an 
nexation to take place peaceably, I, for 
one, do not believe. 

A joint resolution has been introduced 
in the House, that should become a law, 
but unfortunately it is feared that it will 
not. It authorizes the President to veto 
specific items in appropriation bills. I 
has long been a custom with a certail 
class of Congressmen to put items of a 
dubious character in important appropri 
tion bills. 

The report of the bill to prohibit the 
transportation of adulterated food from 
one State to another, contains food for 
thought. Ic says: ‘‘ Recent investigation 
in the Department of Agriculture of 
cheese deceptions, frauds in milk, adulte 
rations in beer and spirits, in spices 
condiments, and other things in daily use 
as food and beverages, emphasize the ne- 
cessity for prevention or repression 0 
these disreputable practices, stimulated by 
the greed of gain. Liquids, perhaps, eve? 
more generally than solids, are subject 
to this sophistication. Aged brandies aft 
made from diluted, only colored and 
flavored alcohol ; cheap wines are mix 
and manipulated to imitate expensive 
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brands: beers are doctored to avoid the 
use of expensive hops, and to cheapen 
the product or simulate some desired 
quality. Teas are mixed, colored with 

ijsonous minerals, and spent leaves are 


" dried and placed a second time upon the 


market. The animal industry which asks 
for protection proposed in this bill, 
reaches all the levels of life, from the mil- 
lionaire to the day laborer; it embraces 
more than all other industries in the coun- 
try combined—the property of the poor.”’ 

The rejection by the Chinese govern- 
ment of the new Chinese treaty, which 
was recently ratified by the Senate, has 
not created even a ripple upon the sur. 
face of affairs here. No official notice of 
the rejection has yet been received by the 
State Department, but the news is con- 
sidered authentic. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the Pacific coast, who are 
more directly interested in the question of 
Chinese immigration than those from 
other sections of the country, express no 
regret on account of the rejection, as the 
most of them believe that legislation fur- 
nishes the best remedy for the evil. It is 
extremely probable that as soon as the 
official notice is placed before Congress 
both parties will begin a headlong race to 
see which can get up the most stringent 
measure to keep out the Chinese. The 
opin’on seems to be general here that the 
rejection of the treaty was brought about 
through British influence. 

Mr. Cleveland and his fishing party 
slept in tents during their three days’ stay 
in the Virginia mountains. 

The wrangling which has been going 
on in the House over the new Congres- 
sional Library building is deprecated by all 
good citizens. This is a great and wealthy 
country and it can well afford to erect a 
magnificent building for this, the largest 
collection of books upon this continent. 

The cotton-bagging trust has been look- 
ed into by the House committee on manu- 
factures, but what conclusion the com- 
mittee has reached has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

When the bill to pension Mrs. General 
Sheridan was introduced in the House it 
was not thought that a single member 


would object to its passage, but when it , 


was called up Friday evening by Represen- 
tative Bingham, Mr. Chadle, of Indiana, 
objected to its consideration, and later, 
when it was attempted to make an ar- 
rangement to have the bill voted on Satur- 
day, Mr. Kilgore, of Texas, objected, and 
stated that his reason for objecting was 
his opposition to the passage of the bill at 
any time. 

One-cent letter postage may be a long 
way off, but it’s coming. A bill has been 
introduced in the House making letter- 
postage 1 cent an ounce. 

The Senate’s substitute for the Mills 
bill is to be reported on the roth instant, 
the Republican caucus having settled all 
the points of difference. Sugar is to be 
cut 50 per cent., and lumber and wool 
awe to be let alone, except that 1 cent a 
Pound is to be added to the duty on fine 
wool. These were the only items upon 








which there was a difference of opinion. 
Some say that the Republicans will not 
attempt to pass this bill at the present ses- 
sion, but every Republican Senator states 
positively that the bill is to be passed if 
they have to remain in continuous session 
in order to do it. 

The bill giving soldiers who served 
ninety days or longer, and were dis- 
charged on account of disease contracted 
in the line of duty, the same bounty to 
which they would have been entitled if 
discharged for wounds, has been favorably 
reported to the Senate. 

‘*A manufacturer’s sympahetic move- 
ment,’’ is the definition for trusts given 
by a witness before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

A bill forfeiting all lands, except right 
of way and station grounds, granted to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which be- 
long to the portions of the roads not com- 
pleted at the passage of the act, has been 
favorably reported to the Senate. __ S. 








THE GREAT BLOSSOMS and leaves of the 
water lily of the Amazon, Victoria Regia, 
no sooner excited the wonder of flower 
lovers than a gigantic Arum competed 
with it in the region of surprise. Now an 
orchid has come to light, which, in spite 
of all that has preceded it, is claimed to 
be the greatest wonder of the vegetable 
world. Its flower spike sometimes reaches 
the height of sixteen feet! One under 
cultivation in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Clarke, in England, has recently flowered, 
and though not reaching the height at- 
tained in its own country, was yet re- 
markable. It is a terrestrial orchid, and 
when it is remembered that the tallest of 
siipperworts, or Cypripedium, rarely ex- 
ceeds two feet, some idea of a sixteen-feet 
giant, with each flower as large as Cyfri- 
pedium spectabile may be obtained. He 
found this plant in Angola. It has been 
named Lissochilus giganteus. It hassince 
been found along the muddy shores of 
the Congo River, and a writer on this re- 
gion gets off the following rapturous ex- 
pressions regarding it: ‘* The hot sun 
and the oozy mud call into existence a 
plant life which must parallel in rank lux- 
uriance and monstrous growth the forests 
of the coal measures, and reproduce for 
our eyes in these degenerate days some- 
what of the majesty of the vegetable king- 
dom in bygone epochs.”’ In that spot 
they grow only about six feet high, but as 
there are masses of forty or fifty spikes to- 
gether, the large pink and gold flowers, 
aided by delicious fragrance, must pro- 
duce a charming effect. —/ndependent. 





HE that gives to all without discretion, 
will soon stand in need of the assistance 
of others. Liberality does not consist so 


much in giving largely as in giving sea- 


sonably. 
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LEARN to live well that thou mayst die so 


too; 
To live and die is all we have to do. 
—Sir Fohn Denham, 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 





Just to let the Saviour have 
All His way ; 

Just to live the life He led 
Every day; 

Just to take your emptied self 
Unto Him; 

Just to let Him fill you up 
To the brim. 


Just to let Him put Himself 
In your stead ; 
Just to put your hand in His 
And be led ; 
Just to take Him—Him alone 
As your choice ; 
Just to lose yourself in Him 
And rejoice. 
— The War Cry. 





THE RIVER OF DEATH. 





Written after recovering from an acute illness, 


Once I lay drifting, drifting, 
Out on the river of death; 

In vision the veil seemed lifting 
From the full fruition of faith. 


No dark-winged, shadowy angel, 
No chill wind to waft me o'er; 
No glory, nor loud evangel 
From the river's heavenward shore, 


Around me, close, was the glory,— 
Within me, above, beneath : 

The glory of Love upbore me 
On this beautiful river of death. 


Love, that before was a vision, 
Peace, that before was a name, 

And Bliss in this glad transition 
Part of myself became. 


Thus, while my light seemed dying, 
Losing and lost in love, 

In my spirit, serenely lying, 
Was the fullness of heaven above. 


Glad soul, in triumph uplifted ! 
Done forever with strife !— 
The current changed and I drifted 
Back to the shores of Life! 
ANNA SHIPLEY. 
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HARVEST HOME. 








Most gratefully we gather 

The fruitage of the year, 
And offer our thanksgiving 

With heart and voice sincere ! 
The sowing and the planting 

Have brought their blest reward ; 
Lo! would we place our offering 

Low at Thy feet, O Lord— 

Our Harvest Home. 


What wealth of treasure greets us, 
To bless the labor done ! 

How hard the work and watching, 
How sweet the triumph won! 

What golden gleams of beauty 
The ripened fruitage yields! 

With songs of joy and gladness 
We glean the fragrant fields— 

Sweet Harvest Home! 


O Lord, when Thou dost gather 
Thy sheaves of golden wheat, 
And from the worthless masses 
Select the pure and meet, 
When, all earth's harvests over, 
Thine own ts just begun, 
O grant, our Heavenly Father, 
e hear Thy call, “‘ Well done!” 
Thy Harvest Home, —Selected, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—In a letter Gladstone says: ‘* Were the 
sentiments of the present generation of Irish 
Protestants unitedly such as those their fore- 
fathers held a century ago, all opposition to 
Home Rule in England would melt away 
like morning vapor in the sun.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette denounces the 
Standard for its violent utterances on the 
fisheries question, and charges that paper with 
outraging that good feeling which ought to 
exist between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Sir Charles Tupper in a speech said, “ that 
Canada would never adopt a policy, physi- 
cal or otherwise, that would be detrimental 
to England. Canada would deal with the 
fisheries question as its great importance de- 
serves,” 

Workmen are engaged on the Clanricarde 
estates in levelling the houses from which the 
tenants have been evicted. The tenants had 
hoped to make some arrangement enabling 
them to return to the dwellings, and the de- 
struction of the structures is causing a very 
bitter feeling. One of the houses which have 
been levelled was that occupied by a far- 
mer named Tully. Tully built the house 
himself and spent $1000 in its construction, 


FRANCE.—-Strikes continue to disturb 
France, Their virulency, if anything, in- 
creases, A large body of the strikers were 
forbidden to enter the town of Allassac, in 
the Department of Correze. They forced an 
entrance in spite of the soldiers, their pro- 
cession being headed by a band of forty 
women, The troops attacked the column, 
charging bayonets, and many men and 
women were wounded. There was a scene 
of great disorder until the strikers finally dis- 
persed, 

CuHINA.—The discussion ofthe Immigration 
treaty with America has caused great excite- 
ment. There have been several riotous de- 
monstrations. A mob attacked the Ameri- 
can official residence at Canton, 


DOMESTIC.—The Senate passed the Chi- 
nese Exclusion bill, notwithstanding de- 
spatches from Minister Denby that China 
had not rejected the treaty, and adjourned 
with a motion to reconsider the vote of adop- 
tion still pending. 

e. Information has been received at the De- 
partment of State that Nadji Hossein Kouli 
Khan Motamed-Vaar, the newly-appointed 
Minister from Persia, has left Teheran, the 


capital, on his way to Washington. He will | 


be the first Persian representative ever ac- 
credited to the American Government, al- 
though the United States have been in 
treaty relations with Persia since 1856. 
President Cleveland's letter, formally ac- 
cepting his renomination for the Presidency, 
has been published. It is devoted to a re- 
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iteration of the views on tariff reform and 
the surplus expressed in his message to Con- 
gress at the opening of the present session, 
He incidentally favors the restriction or pro- 
hihition of undesirable immigration, and a 
strict adherence to the principles of civil ser- 
vice reform. 

The State election in Maine was held the 
toth instant. The returns show that a very 
large vote was polled, with large Republican 
gains on the vote of two years ago, indicating 
a plurality of over 20,000 for the Republican 
candidate for Governor. 

Full returns of the Vermont election show 
that a larger vote was cast there than at any 
time since 1880, and the Republican plu- 
rality the largest, 28,754, ever given. 

The police of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have 
closed every gambling house in the city. 

Dr. Gray, of Palatka, Florida, the surgeon 
for one of the Florida railroads, said that 
yellow fever would reach St. Augustine with- 
out doubt in a few days, and in his opinion 
it would spread throughout the entire South, 
He had no hopes of a cessation until frosts 
come in the Eleventh month, 

The new cases of yellow fever reported at 
Jacksonville for the 24 hours ending at 6 P. 
M. the gth inst. numbered 44, and deaths for 
the same period six. Physicians experienced 
in the treatment of yellow fever are needed. 

The corn, potatoes and buckwheat in 
Northern New York have suffered greatly 
from the recent frosts. It is estimated that 
in some places half of the iate crops have 
been destroyed. The crops below Augusta, 
Georgia, in the bottom lands, have been 
greatly damaged by an overflow of the Sa- 
vannah river. The cotton on the uplands 
has been damaged by continuous rains, caus- 
ing it to sprout.in the bolls. It has been rain- 
ing in that section for ten days. 

Despatches from Central and Western 
Michigan state that the corn crop has been 
severely injured by the long continued 
drought and recent frosts, 

At a meeting of Episcopal ministers in 
Chicago a committee submitted a'report, in 
which it was stated that Chicago was practi- 
cally a foreign city; that not over one-fifth 
of the population were Americans; that the 
municipal officers were mostly foreigners, 
and the City Council had a majority of 
foreigners as members. Consequently the 
Americans were unable to enforce Ameri- 
can laws, and felt some modesty about ask- 
ing the foreigners to enforce them. The re- 
port held out that in consequence of this 
state of things, and. of the influence of for- 
eign politicians, the Mayor was terrorized and 
could not enforce the laws. The report then 
recommended that a mass meeting be held 
and the question be discussed, and the peo- 
ple wrought up to a feeling that something 
must be done to counteract the foreign in- 
fluence. 
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